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James E. Lawrence at his desk. 





JAMES E. LAWRENCE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1940-1955 


WHEREAS: The Executive Board of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society has with great reluctance acceded 
to the request of James E. Lawrence that he be relieved 
of the duties of President of our Society at the close 
of his present incumbency. 


WE THEREFORE: Spread upon our minute book and 
cause to be published in Nebraska History a humble 
recognition of his sterling qualities and some of the 
many great services rendered to our State and our 
Society by our Jim Lawrence. To wit: 


James E. Lawrence, President of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, 1940-55; a good citizen and a 
cultured gentleman whose lifelong major interest has 
been the well-being of Nebraska, the state of his birth, 
has made worthy contributions to our state and national 
history. 


He understands, as few people understand, the 

history of Nebraska and the Middle West; and he sees 

ae clearly the relationship of that history to the national 
story. This understanding has been a major factor in 
his distinguished success as president of the Society. 


As a distinguished editor of a leading Nebraska 
daily newspaper, he has exerted his thoughtful strength 
always toward the development of our prairie culture, 
good government, good citizenship, the development of 
our natural resources and the continuing advancement 
of the standing of our State in this proud Nation. His 
great prestige in the State has been used unselfishly in 
the interests of the Society. 
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To Jim Lawrence’s efforts may be attributed much 
of the success of Nebraska’s historically important 
public power and irrigation system, which in the days 
of its early development needed clear thinking friends 
and staunch supporters. 


To Jim Lawrence we give our thanks for his part 
in securing the funds for the construction of our new 
building and for his leadership in directing its planning. 
Largely through his efforts, the help of the Regents of 
the University was obtained in providing the present 
site of the Society’s home so well situated under the 
wing and the influence of the great Nebraska Uni- 
versity. After seventy-odd years a homeless wanderer, 
the Historical Society now has a home of its own, in 
which Nebraskans take pride. Chief credit for this 
great accomplishment is due Mr. Lawrence. 


It has been under his inspiration that the Society 
materially increased in membership and scope. When 
he became president in 1940, he found the Society 
struggling along on an appropriation wholly inadequate 
for its work. Each biennium during his presidency saw 
an increase in our appropriation. 


Throughout all the expansion of the activities of 
the Society, Mr. Lawrence as president has kept firmly 
in mind the basic purposes of an organization such as an 
historical society and has furnished the leadership 
essential to building a highly trained, professional staff 
to carry forward those purposes. 


As presiding officer Mr. Lawrence has shown 
ability, courtesy and tact, accomplishing much in the 
direction of the Society during a _— of increasing 
size and effectiveness. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the members of 


the Executive Board of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society salute our retiring President, Jim Lawrence, 
as an untiring worker, a staunch friend of the Society 
and a man whose high ideals, sound judgment and 
courage have been an inspiration to us all. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: As the old Concord 
coach rolls to a quick-change stop, and driver Jim 
hands the reins to another and steps down as the late 
afternoon sun shines on his kindly smiling face, let 
us ask him not to leave us at this stop but stay out 
the journey with us as we need him to show us the 
safe trail that he knows so well. 
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THE THIRD AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY JOHN D. HICKS 


HE First American Revolution, with which we asso- 
T ciate the Declaration of Independence and the military 

exploits of George Washington, was primarily a 
political affair. Out of it came the severance of the ties that 
bound the continental colonies of North America to the 
British Empire, and the establishment of a new nation, the 
United States of America. Out of it, too, came the recog- 
nition, at least as far as this nation was concerned, that men 
have certain “unalienable” rights upon which government 
may not trespass, rights that the founders of the Republic 
chose to describe in general terms as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


The Second American Revolution, which came to a head 
during the period of the Civil War, was as much economic 
as the first was political. It is hardly accurate to speak of 
the Civil War itself as the Second American Revolution, 
although some historians have formed that habit. But be- 
fore, during, and after the Civil War there did occur in the 
United States an economic revolution which greatly exalted 
industry in the life of the nation and pushed agriculture into 
second place. And, although this vast transformation was 
basically economic, it was not without its political overtones. 
Before it happened the South and the West, both agricultural 
sections, could, by standing together, rule the nation; after it 
happened, the industrial Northeast took over, and the South 
and the West played secondary roles. 


The Third American Revolution was possibly more 
social in its nature than either political or economic, al- 
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though in one way or another it was all three. This third 
“Big Change,” as Frederick Lewis Allen called it, grew with 
the twentieth century. To some extent it harked back to the 
theories of the First American Revolution, for it emphasized 
anew the rights of men, but the men of the twentieth cen- 
tury wanted much more than freedom from political tyranny 
or mere equality before the law. They wanted a common 
standard of living below which the most humble should 
not be permitted to fall, freedom from want and fear. They 
wanted a share in the good things of life for all men without 
regard to race, national origins, or creed. They wanted, in 
short, a classless society, not in the sense that every man’s 
bank account should equal every other’s, but in the sense 
that no man need think of himself as underprivileged, or 
outcast, or inferior. And toward these goals, without stoop- 
ing to any such nonsense as a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
they have made remarkable progress, progress so great that 
it may properly be termed a revolution. 


It is worth noting, to begin with, that the American 
people, as of today, are vastly different from the American 
people at the turn of the century; here in itself is a revolu- 
tion. Americans were twice as numerous in 1950 as in 1900, 
150.7 million as against 76 million, and in the past five years 
they have grown by another 10 million or more. All this 
confutes the prophets of doom who had said during the Great 
Depression that the nation had reached the leveling-off 
stage in population, and would show only small increases in 
the future. Instead, the numbers have grown inordinately, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the life cycle—more 
and more babies are born, and old people live longer. Fur- 
thermore, the statistical swelling that used to come from 
immigration has all but disappeared. The percentage of 
foreign born in 1900 was 13.6, but in 1950 it was only 8.7. 
Not since the outbreak of the First World War has the 
United States experienced the addition each year to its 
native population of fantastic numbers of aliens. Whether 
this is right or wrong is quite another question; the fact 
is that the increase in the American population now comes 
primarily from the excess of births over deaths, and not 
from outside sources. Once it was the fashion to make fun of 
the “melting pot” theory, but with immigration cut off the 
fusing process cannot be indefinitely delayed. The children 
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of the immigrants and the children of the native stock 
mingle and intermarry; on one side, young Americans may 
have grandparents or great grandparents who came over 
in the steerage; on the other side, ancestors who made it 
across even more uncomfortably on the Mayflower and her 
seventeenth and eighteenth century successors. The Ameri- 
can nationality is a composite of many breeds; the United 
States was once, and to some extent still is, a nation of 
nations. But constant cross breeding is developing increas- 
ingly a new all-American type. Ask any European; Ameri- 
cans all look alike, and talk alike, and act alike to him. 


There are other interesting new developments. The 
American people are increasingly an urban rather than a 
rural community; in 1900 census takers classified 60 per cent 
of them as rural, but in 1950 only 36 per cent. This does not 
tell the whole story. In 1900 the country town, up to several 
thousand population, was really rural; its people came from 
the farms, and they brought farm life with them to town. 
Nearly every family kept a cow, a horse or two, a pig to 
butcher in the fall, a yard full of chickens; and all enter- 
prising residents as a matter of course had vegetable gar- 
dens. But the automobile and other modern means of 
communication have almost abolished the country town 
as we used to know it. Now it is only a projection of the 
city, with city ways as commonplace to its people as to 
the residents of the cities themselves. And as for the cities, 
they grow and grow. Classic examples are Los Angeles, 
which started the century with one hundred thousand peo- 
ple, and by the 1950’s had over two million; and Houston, 
Texas, which in the same period grew from 45,000 to 750,000. 
Thanks to the new transportation facilities, however, the 
cities themselves began to spread. Suburbanization became 
almost a disease, and the harassed census takers had to devise 
new terminology to meet the situation. Most Americans (84.5 
million in 1950), they now figure, live in 168 “standard metro- 
politan areas,” each composed of a central city of 50,000 or 
more population together with its surrounding suburbs. And 
30 per cent of the people (44.4 million) live in the fourteen 
largest metropolitan areas. The upshot of it all is that the 
average American is a city dweller, even when he lives in 
the country. We are now an urban, not a rural, people. That 
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could hardly have been said in 1900, although we were head- 
ing in that direction even then. 


Several other population factors are too obvious to be 
overlooked. The old westward trend in migration, so long 
associated with the existence of an undeveloped frontier, 
has continued with a vengeance throughout the twentieth 
century. The states along the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southwest have gained inordinately in population, particu- 
larly during the Forties and Fifties. California’s population 
of under seven million in 1940 had grown by 1950 to ten and 
one half million, and today is probably twelve million, sec- 
ond only to New York. Comparable figures could be cited 
for Washington, Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, 
particularly Texas. For oil riches have transformed Texas 
to a degree no one could have predicted a half century ago. 
Cotton acreage is down from sixteen to six million, and oil 
production is correspondingly up. The other Western and 
Southwestern states that share in the new population growth 
are similarly indebted to some form of industrialism, with 
urbanization everywhere in evidence. Even in the Old 
South, which has shown a downward trend in the propor- 
tion of the nation’s population living within its borders, 
industrialization and urbanization are taking over. Cotton 
hands fleeing the mechanization of the cotton fields do not 
all or even mostly go north or west; many of them find 
jobs in the new industrial cities of the South. 


The population shift to the West and the Southwest has 
echoes in many aspects of the nation’s life. California 
contributes a Vice-President and a Chief Justice, Texas 
a Speaker of the House and a majority leader of the Senate, 
to say nothing of the most unsavory crop of millionaires 
the nation has ever known. Automobiles (virtually unknown 
in 1900) may still be produced principally—although not 
exclusively—in the Detroit area, but we get around in 
them the country over in western fashion, with the bigger 
and better motels that the West made popular invading 
every other section, and with highways, federally-financed 
at western insistence, extending even to the least populated 
parts of the country. Hollywood fads and fancies, exclu- 
sively twentieth century developments, loom large in the 
nation’s behavior pattern, and Davy Crockett rides again. 
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Asia and Asiatic problems compete for attention with 
Europe and European problems. Hawaii’s claims to state- 
hood win such influential supporters as the President of 
the United States. We do not really have a Senator from 
Formosa, but undoubtedly many people think we should. 


Over all is the gloss of urbanization. If our legislatures 
would only redistrict our states fairly, farmer influence in 
state and national affairs would drop several notches lower 
than it is now. City standards of creature comfort, city 
opportunities for recreation and amusement, city educational 
and religious facilities tend increasingly to determine the 
norm which all the people everywhere expect to achieve. 


There has been a startling transformation, too, in the 
business life of the nation. At the turn of the century the 
old free enterprise system was in full flower, with govern- 
mental restraints almost totally lacking, and great monopo- 
listic industries such as United States Steel and Standard Oil 
clearly on the make. These immense businesses, moreover, 
were usually the work of gifted individuals, entrepreneurs 
who saw an opportunity and made the most of it. It makes 
little difference whether one believes with Matthew Joseph- 
son that they were a spate of “robber barons,” or with Allan 
Nevins that they were great benefactors of the human race, 
the fact remains that they were there, and that they were 
still in full control, busily engaged in turning million dollar 
corporations into billion dollar corporations. “Who made the 
world, Charles?”, a catechism teacher was said to have asked. 
And Charles, bright boy that he was, was said to have re- 
plied, “God made the world in 4004 B. C., but it was reorgan- 
ized in 1901 by James J. Hill, J. Pierpont Morgan, and John 
D. Rockefeller.” It was Calvin Coolidge who later delivered 
himself of the platitude, “The business of America is busi- 
ness,” but the idea was at least as old as the turn of the 
century, probably older. Nor did these business leaders 
confine their business to business. They took a hand in 
politics, although according to Henry Cabot Lodge it was 
often a heavy hand. “The businessman dealing with a large 
political question,” he said, “is really a painful sight. It 
does seem to me that businessmen, with a few exceptions, 
are worse when they come to deal with politics than men of 
any other class.” They dealt also with the life of the people. 
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The wages our business overlords chose to pay, the hours of 
labor they prescribed, the conditions under which they 
required their employees to work—these were the common 
denominators of American social life. The great business 
leaders by determining the wage scale also set the standards 
of living that the common people, willy-nilly, must observe. 
And needless to say the standards of living for the business 
leaders and for the common people were vastly different. 


But by mid-century, what a contrast has developed. Un- 
doubtedly big business has grown bigger with the years; 
probably there are few, if any, fields of business endeavor in 
which the number of operating units has not declined, and 
the size of the individual units increased. Where competi- 
tion exists it is now likely to be among the few rather than 
among the many. But along with this change has come a 
tremendous change in management—the managerial revolu- 
tion, businessmen call it. The number of great industrial 
enterprises now owned and operated by the founding 
families is conspicuously small. Ownership has been greatly 
diffused through stock flotations. Such a gigantic corpora- 
tion as the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has over a million share-holders, and the maximum holding 
of any one individual amounts to only one tenth of one per 
cent of the whole. The management of a great modern cor- 
poration cannot be safely entrusted merely to the descend- 
ants of the founders. In the world of automobiles Henry 
Ford II, indeed, stands out as a striking exception to the 
rule, but his own abilities are outstanding, while the greatest 
problems he had to face in saving the Ford interests from 
collapse came from the bad management of the original 
Henry Ford, who held on to the controls far longer than 
his talents for business organization justified. Nowadays in 
the Ford Company, or General Motors, or General Electric, 
or the various Standard Oil companies, or almost anywhere 
else one may choose to turn, the business of management is 
in the hands of salaried experts, trained specialists who in 
most instances have risen from the ranks, and have demon- 
strated abilities of the first magnitude. 


Much else besides the change in the nature of manage- 
ment has happened to big business. Time was when the 
great captains of industry took pretty much for granted 
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their right to control the government, whether local, state, 
or national, and at their brutal worst they could operate on 
“the-public-be-damned” principle. On problems of finance 
they might have to submit to the directives of Wall Street 
bankers, but otherwise they did about as they pleased. Now- 
adays, however, the situation has changed. Increasingly the 
corporations are their own bankers, and so the old reliance 
on Wall Street has declined, but toward government the 
change has gone far in the opposite direction. Innumerable 
regulations, both state and national, have made a mockery 
of what was once called “free enterprise.” The government 
sets minimum wages and maximum hours of employment 
that employers dare not disregard; it limits the claims that 
advertisers may make; it designates the standards that food, 
drug, liquor, and similar manufacturing establishments must 
observe, and turns loose upon them an army of inspectors 
and enforcement officers; it levies manufacturing taxes, 
taxes on earnings, social security taxes, withholding taxes, 
to say nothing of local property taxes, all involving as a 
charge on business itself the most intricate types of book- 
keeping and reporting; it takes a look at the securities cor- 
porations wish to issue, and gives or refuses consent to their 
issuance; it provides and makes an effort to enforce elaborate 
rules to prevent the establishment of irresponsible mo- 
nopolies; in these, and a thousand other ways, government 
makes its power over business apparent. 


Nor do the managers of big business dare overlook the 
problems of labor and public relations. In most instances 
they must bargain collectively with unions, and astute 
business executives show the utmost eagerness to keep the 
good will of labor leaders. Whole books have been written 
on the growing importance of labor unions in the twentieth 
century. They were of small consequence in 1900, and repre- 
sented only a skilled minority of labor at best. But they 
made headway during the earlier decades of the century, 
while between 1933 and 1945, thanks to the New Deal and 
the Second World War, they carried everything before them. 
The “open shop” all but disappeared from the land, and 
“big labor” became almost as potent as “big business” 
itself. Today practically every big business must deal on 
virtually equal terms with organized labor. And as for the 
people in general, their friendship and support is the con- 
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stant objective of a veritable army of public relations experts 
who insist in season and out that the businesses they repre- 
sent are not dedicated solely to the making of profits, but 
that they have also a social conscience, a desire to contribute 
to the general good. One can understand why Frederick 
Lewis Allen observed that, in view of these limitations, to 
speak of American corporations as “engaged in ‘free enter- 
prise’ is more picturesque than accurate. They are ... 
operating under a series of disciplines, and committed to 
doing so with an eye to the general welfare.” This is not 
capitalism after the fashion of the nineteenth century or the 
Marxist diatribes, but a new and modified capitalism. 
Indeed, the corporations even put certain limitations on 
themselves. Through trade associations—there are now 
twelve thousand of them—they seek to check unfair prac- 
tices among competing concerns, to pool information of 
general interest to all, and to lay plans for the industry as a 
whole. These trade associations, as their critics are quick 
to point out, may serve as a kind of substitute for monopoly 
—oligopoly is the new and ugly word the economists have 
invented for what goes on. But it is by no means certain 
that in the long run a wholly unrestrained competition would 
be the best thing for the people any more than for the 
business interests involved. 


Perhaps at this point a word of warning is in order. The 
power of organized business is very great, and the profit 
motive, even with salaried managers, is still very strong. 
Business lobbyists in Washington and in our state capitals 
are forever seeking to loosen the brakes on business. They 
have a keen nose for special favors, whether in the shape 
of generous government contracts, or discreet tax adjust- 
ments, or less strenuous controls. If the system we have 
now evolved is to continue to work, the regulatory power 
of government must not be subverted. It would be a colossal 
mistake to turn the government over to the very group it is 
designed to regulate. We tried that once in the 1920’s with 
disastrous results; under strictly business leadership we 
rode high, wide, and handsome toward the Great Depression 
that began in 1929. Business leadership must have learned 
something from that debacle, but we dare not put our faith 
wholly in its discretion. The government must represent 
the public at large, and not merely the business interests. 
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Fortunately our checks and balances system can sometimes 
save us from our own mistakes. By mischance, or under 
the influence of a glamorous name, we may on occasion 
turn the executive power over to a single interest, but we 
do not always give a President or a Governor as responsive 
a Congress or legislature as he would like to have. And 
once in a while even a Supreme Court goes to bat. 


If we examine into the conditions of the working classes, 
we find that here, too, revolutionary changes have occurred. 
As of 1900 the average wages of American workingmen 
amounted to about four or five hundred dollars a year. 
Allowing for inflation, this would be the equivalent in 
purchasing power of twelve to fifteen hundred dollars today 
—hardly by our standards a decent living wage. Unskilled 
workers were lucky to receive as much as a dollar and a half 
a day, and allowing for frequent unemployment, this might 
mean only four or five dollars per week. The normal work- 
day was ten hours; the normal work-week six full days. 
Unemployment benefits were practically unknown; if a man 
lost his job, he begged, borrowed, stole, or starved. Women 
and children in industry were altogether too numerous— 
twenty per cent of the women of the nation were gainfully 
employed, while child labor in the southern cotton mills, in 
the eastern sweatshops, and in the western packing plants 
was a commonplace. Ten million Americans—two out of 
every fifteen—according to an eminent authority, were 
“underfed, underclothed, and poorly housed.” And for 
many, the words “poorly housed” were an understatement. 
Unsanitary tenement districts disgraced the great eastern 
cities. In New York the typical tenement was six stories 
high, and constructed in such a way as to use every available 
foot of space. A single block might house four thousand 
people; streets and alleys—often unpaved and filthy—were 
the only playground for the children; the lack of privacy 
was almost as bad as in the steerage accommodations by 
way of which many of the tenement dwellers had come to 
America; the evidences of crime and vice, inevitable accom- 
paniments of poverty, were painfully apparent. 


As of 1950, what changes do we find? According to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, which reported 
in January 1951, the nation could be divided into five 
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“spending units.” One-fifth of these units had only $1,280 
a year or less to spend, but since in many cases only a 
single individual was involved, this was hardly as bad 
as it seemed. Three-fifths of the spending units had from 
$1,280 to $4,499 to spend, one-fifth had $5,000 or over. The 
average wage of American manufacturing workers was 
nearly $60 a week; the average hourly pay of factory 
workers was $1.77, and the customary work week was forty 
rather than sixty hours. Substantial unemployment benefits 
tided workers over lay-off periods; old-age pensions reduced 
the burden on children for the care of the aged, and child 
labor had all but ceased to exist. As for housing, the supply 
seemed somehow never quite equal to the demand, but the 
gains of a half century were tremendous. The loathsome 
tenements, so plentiful at the turn of the century, were 
pretty well cleaned up; eight and one half million new 
housing units appeared for the decade of the 1940’s alone, 
and thereafter about a million more each year, with FHA, 
VA, and private agencies all participating. It is the rule 
today rather than the exception for American houses or 
apartments to have “all modern conveniences” — good 
kitchens, electric refrigerators, telephones, sanitary plumb- 
ing, central heating, electric lights, and increasingly, radio 
and TV sets as well. Most of the houses, too, have garages to 
furnish temporary shelter for the fifty-eight million auto- 
mobiles (on an average one for every three persons) that 
otherwise clutter the nation’s streets and highways. 


There are always exceptions—slums can still be found, 
poverty is not yet abolished—but by and large the ordinary 
people of the United States can count on a living wage, 
reasonably steady employment, housing that a half-century 
ago would have seemed luxurious, plenty to eat, plenty to 
wear. The differences that used to exist between the con- 
ditions of life for rich and poor are on the wane. Our 
steeply-graduated federal and state income taxes have had 
something to do with this. There are always a few of the 
“big rich” who seem somehow to evade the down-grading 
process. In Texas the weird 27% per cent oil depletion 
exemption helps out some who really need no help. Certain 
rich men know how to convert income into capital gains 
for taxation purposes and pay only 25 per cent when they 
really owe much more. Stagnant wealth can keep on 
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producing large incomes from tax-exempt state and muni- 
cipal bonds. But most Americans with large gross incomes 
each year turn over huge sums in taxes to the government. 
There’s “no such thing as being rich anymore,” one such 
taxpayer complained, “only being poor on a much larger 
scale.” 


Once the well-to-do could maintain large and preten- 
tious establishments, but taxes virtually make this pro- 
hibitive today, to say nothing of the servant problem. There 
is now no longer an immigrant class from which to recruit 
domestic help, and country girls who move to the city can 
do far better for themselves than to work for a servant’s 
wages. The houses of the well-to-do tend therefore to be 
smaller than they used to be, and they are built if possible 
all on one floor, for only rarely can the mistress of the 
house avoid “doing her own work” in major part. She 
has numerous mechanical devices to help her out, but these 
exist alike for nearly every gradation of wealth. Indeed, 
Americans, conscious as they are of being richer or poorer, 
rarely think of themselves as belonging to upper, lower, or 
middle classes. There is no landed gentry in America, nor 
has there ever been, so our richest citizens can scarcely pre- 
tend to anything more than upper middle class status. 
And, since practically all of our “have-nots” really have a 
good deal already, and expect eventually to have much more, 
we lack any self-conscious lower class, a matter of consider- 
able dismay to those who postulate in every land and clime 
a revolting proletariat. If you press almost any American 
into saying what class he belongs to, he will usually tell you 
middle class, but what he means is that in the United States 
there are no classes, in the European sense of the term. We 
Americans travel, so to speak, in a one-class boat. Some of 
the passengers have better quarters than others, and more 
money to spend. But they all have full freedom of the ship, 
and eat in the same dining room. 


There is another factor of great consequence in this 
growing sense of equality among Americans. We used to 
think of the working classes in terms of hard and tedious 
hand labor, the man in the mine digging coal with pick and 
shovel; the railroad fireman and the furnace tenders, labor- 
iously shoveling the same coal into fire-boxes; the farmer 
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afoot guiding his heavy plow; the carpenter sawing, planing, 
and nailing all day long; the day laborer digging ditches. 
Then, when Henry Ford introduced the assembly line, we 
worried about the tedious tasks each worker must perform— 
screwing in the same bolt hour after hour, day after day. 
But nowadays the work of the nation isn’t done so much by 
hand as by machinery. Watch the loading of a ship, the 
building of a house, the grading and paving of a road, the 
preparation of a field for seeding, and you soon get the 
idea. Power machinery exists for nearly every purpose. 
And every monotonous job is an immediate challenge to 
the tool-designer; if the same movement must be done time 
after time, he knows that there should be a tool to do it 
better and faster than any man could do it. The total result 
is that American workers are now mostly skilled workers, 
men who are in command of tools, and have the fun of 
making their tools work for them. American industry in 
1900 employed eleven million unskilled workers; in 1950, 
with twice as many people and many times as much work 
being done, only six million. Rural electrification and the 
gasoline engine have transformed even the farms. Com- 
bines, milking machines, corn pickers, cotton pickers, these 
and a thousand other devices have changed the whole nature 
of farm labor. We still have some stoop-labor demands, par- 
ticularly in the West and the Southwest, and because native 
Americans won’t do this kind of work any more, we get it 
done mainly by imported Mexicans, both “wetbacks” and 
legal entrants. Even so, the demand for larm laborers is 
going steadily down, while farm yields go fantastically up. 
When the Russian agriculturalists visited the United States 
last summer they were continually impressed by the small 
number of workers on the farms. “With you, one man,” 
they said, “with us, a hundred.” 


Americans who talk pridefully of their country abroad 
are usually brought up short by the query: “What about 
the Negro problem?” It is true, indeed, that we have long 
treated Negroes as second class citizens, but unsatisfactory 
as our record is when compared with the ideal, the change 
that has occurred in the status of the Negro during the last 
half century is truly heartening. For one thing, the Negro 
problem is no longer merely a southern dilemma; the Negro 
population, while still overconcentrated in the former slave 
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states, is now diffused throughout the nation, and the prob- 
lem has become national rather than sectional. The northern 
migration of the Negroes during and after the First World 
War provided tremendous leverage for those who wished 
to help the Negro along. In the North Negroes mixed freely 
with whites in public conveyances, their children and white 
children attended the same schools; the color line was not 
drawn at the polling booth, and northern political machines 
bid avidly for the Negro vote. Inevitably the northern 
Negro began to demand these same privileges for his south- 
ern kinsmen; inevitably, too, southern Negroes began to 
demand for themselves the same treatment they might have 
received in the North. And the conscience of the nation was 
touched. Suffrage discriminations began to go down the 
drain; the poll tax as a device to keep southern Negroes from 
voting disappeared in state after state; the Supreme Court 
held “white primaries” to be unconstitutional, and southern 
Negroes by the millions began to vote. Throughout the 
North, and extending into the upper South, social discrim- 
inations began to loosen up. Negroes were accorded equal 
treatment in first class hotels, restaurants, and hospitals. 
They were allowed to participate in sports, made great 
names for themselves in boxing, baseball, and football. The 
armed services, under pressure of world opinion and the 
Korean War, abandoned segregation; Negroes won commis- 
sions as officers, and even more important, Negro top ser- 
geants talked the language of the noncommissioned officer 
to buck privates of whatever color, and got away with it. 
The success of desegregation in the armed services was fol- 
lowed by greater desegregation in the schools, beginning in 
the South with the acceptance of Negroes in graduate and 
professional schools, and reaching a climax with the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court outlawing segregation 
in public schools throughout the nation. And, while the 
same court admitted that this could be achieved only with 
“deliberate speed,” there were few who doubted that in due 
time the Court’s order would be obeyed. Negroes ran for 
office and won; a Negro soloist sang in Constitution Hall; 
an American Negro won the Nobel Peace Prize. And the 
number of lynchings of Negroes, which had approximated a 
hundred a year at the turn of the century dropped to zero 
in the 1950’s, a record marred only by the recent nauseating 
incident in Mississippi. 
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It was in the economic sphere that the Negroes had 
their hardest hurdles to surmount. Always, it seemed, they 
were the last to be hired and the first to be fired, and their 
incomes tended generally to be in the lowest brackets. But 
by the 1950’s not all the Negroes were in the lowest brackets; 
more and more of them were climbing into the middle 
brackets; more and more of them felt secure in their jobs. 
They were winning acceptance in the labor unions, a privi- 
lege at first not fully accorded them. They were making 
fast strides toward literacy; only 11 per cent were illiterate 
in 1950 as compared to 44.5 per cent in 1900; that, too, 
helped out in the matter of job placement. Nearly one 
hundred thousand of them were in attendance at colleges 
and professional schools, and the number of Negro teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and independent businessmen’ was on the 
rise. The Negro had indeed a long way to go before achiev- 
ing full equality with the whites, but sighting backward he 
had also come a long way. Probably no other segment of 
the human race had ever come so far so fast. Communist 
propaganda has made little headway with American 
Negroes, either at home or abroad. Negroes taken prisoner 
by the Chinese Communists in Korea were quite as resistant 
to Communist pressures as the whites. They were not a part 
of a downtrodden proletariat, and they knew it. 


Whatever the verdict as to equality between the races, 
few will deny that equality between the sexes has arrived. 
Women attained full suffrage at the end of the First World 
War, and full educational equality even before that. The 
idea, and increasingly the attainment, of equal pay for equal 
work was not far behind. Women now enter the professions 
freely, becoming doctors, lawyers, preachers, teachers, poli- 
ticians, cabinet members, United States Senators, Ambassa- 
dors, and lady wrestlers. They have won freedom from the 
restraints of marriage; thanks to the wide dissemination of 
information on birth control, they may have children or 
not have children as they choose. Thanks to the new- 
fangled gadgets of the home, their domestic duties are 
greatly simplified; and thanks to the ease with which divorce 
may now be achieved, they may discard slightly-used hus- 
bands for new models with a minimum of difficulty. The 
community property idea, which divided equally between 
husband and wife all of the earnings of either spouse and 
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all property acquired after marriage, has spread rapidly in 
recent years from West to East, but even so the women 
have managed to keep in their names title to about 70 per 
cent of the nation’s wealth, partly because women tend to 
live longer than men, and so wives survive their husbands 
by many years. Women have won freedom from all the old 
taboos; they shorten, lengthen, or abolish their dresses at 
will; they cut or don’t cut, curl or uncurl, dye or bleach 
their hair, and they have brought the use of cosmetics to a 
fine art. Above all, they have maintained their inalienable 
right to complain that they have somehow been discrimin- 
ated against—this, they say, is a man’s world; a woman just 
can’t win. Which reminds me of the comment of old Uncle 
William Peebles, the head janitor at a woman’s college 
where I once taught. “These here women,” he was wont to 
say, “you can pacify ’em, but you just cain’t satisfy em.” 


A people to be truly free must have more than the 
material comforts of life. American society has been criti- 
cized as hopelessly mechanized, content to substitute the 
drone of the machine for the workings of the mind. There 
is too much to this criticism for us to feel entirely com- 
fortable about it, but there is also a brighter side; no longer 
is it quite so easy for our current Menckens to ridicule the 
aridity of American culture. For one thing, the huge 
American investment in universal education is at last be- 
ginning to pay off. Illiteracy is on the way out; indeed, 
the average young American adult of today, with over twelve 
years of schooling, is at least a high school graduate. As 
against this record, his father probably had only one year 
in high school, and his grandfather never got to high school 
at all. The expansion of higher education is also one of 
the phenomenal changes of the time. In 1900 the number of 
students enrolled in our colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools was only 4 per cent of all young Americans in 
the appropriate age bracket; in 1950 it was 30 per cent. 
Along with this expansion have come revolutionary changes 
in the curriculum, tremendously enlarged facilities, better 
and more appropriate instruction. Any reader of students’ 
blue books will be slow to equate genuine education with 
college attendance, but the growth of public interest in 
education, and the willingness of so large a proportion of 
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our youth to invest time and money in it, can hardly be 
devoid of meaning. 


There is much evidence to indicate that Americans of 
today read far more than was the custom with Americans 
of a half century ago. In 1950 they invested nineteen million 
dollars in reading material, over half of which went for 
educational rather than merely recreational reading. They 
bought three and one half times as many daily newspapers 
as in 1900, although the population in that period had only 
doubled. They patronized public libraries, joined book 
clubs, bought paperback pocket books (to say nothing of 
the so-called comics) , all in tremendously increasing volume. 
They read more and more magazines, some good and some 
bad, but historians can take comfort in the fact that a new 
and comparatively high-priced journal of popular history, 
American Heritage, sells over one hundred thousand copies 
each issue. As long as freedom of the press persists, as long 
as ideas may be generally disseminated, as long as the public 
can and will read, we have little to fear for our democracy, 
or for the way of life in which we have come to believe. 
The advice of Jimmie Durante is not amiss. “Don’t put no 
constrictions on da people,” he said. “Leave ’em ta hell 
alone.” 


Left to his own devices, however, the average American 
does not spend all his spare-time in reading and thinking. 
He takes far more literally than his ancestors who coined 
the term “the pursuit of happiness.” Shorter hours and 
longer vacations have made him recreation conscious to a 
degree unknown in the nineteenth century. In recognition 
of the new situation, governmental as well as commercial 
agencies have catered to the public demand for amusement. 
Scores of state and national parks provide tourist objectives 
that millions of American motorists seek out in season and 
out of season. WPA projects under the New Deal set im- 
portant precedents for the multiplication of municipal parks, 
swimming pools, golf courses, tennis courts, and public ski 
trails. Airplanes contribute to the ease of long-distance 
hegiras. The radio and television bring what goes on in the 
rest of the world directly into the home, while each year 
thousands of American tourists, traveling by sea or by air, 
flock to the Old World and to foreign parts of the New 
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to see these sights for themselves. The movies, of no im- 
portance in the nineteenth century, rose to great heights in 
the twentieth, but possibly may yet save their lives only by 
providing films appropriate for television. Millions of camera 
fans collect millions of moving pictures, or stills, or both, 
black and white, colored, and 3D, with which to bore their 
friends and neighbors on long winter evenings. Gardening 
far outdoes baseball as a means of keeping folks home from 
church on Sunday; indeed, the passive spectator-type sports 
seem to be losing ground to the active participation by indi- 
viduals in whatever form of amusement most strikes their 
fancy. In 1953 eighteen million licensed fishermen, not to 
mention the unlicensed, whipped the streams of the nation; 
fifteen million bought hunter’s licenses; eighteen million 
rode bicycles; a half million owned motor boats; 52 per cent 
of the adult population (and from personal observation about 
100 per cent of the junior citizens) could, and presumably 
did, swim; Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, YMCA groups and 
YWCA groups, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish organiza- 
tions kept the campfires burning. There is no such thing as 
exhausting this kind of list. Americans sing, dance, play, 
make whoopee generally, and drink far more than is good 
for them. 


On the more serious side of the ledger, Americans are 
taking a far greater interest in the fine arts than ever before. 
The phonograph and the radio have made them music con- 
scious; there are hundreds of “symphonic groups” today 
against a mere handful in 1900. The record business has 
grown to immense proportions, with good music in increas- 
ing demand. And American composers are doing their 
part, not only in the regularization of jazz, but in the field 
of experimentation known as modern music. The record in 
art is similar. American appreciation of traditional art has 
grown; art galleries and museums have increased greatly in 
numbers, in offerings, and in popularity. And American 
artists, particularly American painters and architects, are 
winning attention for their work, not only at home but also 
abroad. American literature had a great burst of speed after 
the First World War, a much less distinguished record after 
the Second. But American novelists and playwrights have 
taken Nobel prizes; American poets have scored at least 
minor triumphs; American historians were never better— 
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well, hardly ever. At least the time when America had 
nothing worth while to contribute along these lines has long 
since passed. 


It is difficult to put a national brand on scientific con- 
tributions, for scientists, unless for real or fancied security 
reasons, are by nature our greatest internationalists, forever 
exchanging ideas, and each standing on the other’s shoulders. 
But America has certainly done its bit in the advancement 
of science—possibly more than its bit. Its contributions in 
public health and medicine, agricultural science, the pres- 
ervation of foods, electronics, plastics, synthetic rubber, the 
aircraft industry, and atomic developments, to mention only 
a few, are outstanding. The number of Nobel prize winning 
American scientists grows apace—six from my own campus 
alone. 


The things I have here had to say can give only a hint as 
to the extensive character and enormous significance of the 
Third American Revolution. A book recently published 
under the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey, by J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, will provide the persist- 
ent reader with further details. It is a huge book of nearly 
twelve hundred large, double-columned pages, but it takes 
all that to record the remarkable transformations that have 
come over our country in recent years. Time was when mis- 
guided idealists believed that such changes could come 
only by the violent overthrow of the existing order. But 
much of their millennial dream has come about peacably— 
even, almost, the classless society that so far no proletarian 
revolution has ever yet achieved. The people of the nation 
have increased in number and in cohesiveness; the greedy 
capitalists of yesteryear have somehow changed their spots; 
nearly everyone has a good job and a high degree of job 
security; the American mind has begun to bring forth fruit. 
This may not prove to be the “Permanent Revolution,” 
claimed in a series of articles published by the editors of 
Fortune a few years ago. After the experience of the 
1920’s Americans have learned to be cautious of all sure 
things. Those whv lived through that decade remember too 
well how “Two cars in every garage and two chickens in 
every pot” turned speedily into “Two chickens in a garage.” 
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But there has been a Third American Revolution, and the 
people are on guard to preserve it, if they can. They are 
awake as never before to the position of the United States 
in the world community, and they are ready to pay the 
price of leadership. They know their political power, and 
they are willing to use it again when necessary, as they did 
in 1932 and 1952. They demand with one voice that the 
colossal calamities of world war and world depression be 
averted for the future. And they have faith to believe— 
faith in God and faith in man—that these goals can be 
achieved. 








CLIO’S CADRES 
BY CLIFFORD L. LORD 


HE very broad and challenging responsibilities of all 

our historical societies—state, county and local—can 

be grouped into three basic categories. The first of 
these is conservation—the conservation of the basic sources, 
the raw materials of our heritage. These raw materials 
are the manuscripts, public and private, which bear sig- 
nificant testimony: the diary of the articulate observer; 
the letters of the critical recorder, the correspondence of 
the observant participant in a business, a union, an organ- 
ization, a political party, a movement. They are the histor- 
ically significant archives of democratic government, from 
the level of the school district to that of the state. They 
are the artifacts of local life which, properly used, bring, 
as nothing else can do, to vivid, visual reality the standards, 
the sweat, the aspirations, the ingenuity, the life of yester- 
day—and the day before, and the day before that. They 
are the newspapers, those invaluable, although incomplete 
and not always impartial, diaries of our communities. They 
are the dauguerreotypes and etchings, the lithographs, 
paintings, and photographs, the explorer’s sketches which 
do so much to recapture the look of the past—red and 
white—and the tempo and spaciousness of living in the days 
before cliff-dwellers’ apartments and skyscraper capitols 
and common stanchions for rotating herds of cows. They 
are the recorded reminiscences—written, taped or wired— 
of the early settler or his son or daughter; of the pioneer 
of today—the immigrant who, like all our forbears, tore up 
roots in the old country to breast the adventures of a new 
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land, usually a strange tongue, new laws and customs, and 
an increasingly competitive economy. They are the sites 
where history happened and where restoration can revitalize 
the aura of an age and a way of life gone almost beyond 
our grasp. As important to the ultimate welfare of our 
people as the conservation of soil and water and of human 
resources, is the conservation and preservation of the re- 
sources of heritage. 


The second category of historical society activity can be 
labelled dissemination. This is the making available to the 
general public of the knowledge and the values of localized 
history. The vehicles are legion. Publication of the fruits 
of research is one. The magazines that a few local societies 
can afford, with or without advertising; the more common 
weekly local column; the special monthly page in the 
newspaper; the item in the newsletter to members; the 
pamphlet; the occasional book, are avenues of dissemination. 
The museum exhibit is another, whether staged in the 
society’s museum, in the school corridor, in the vacant store 
window, in a travelling display, or in a circulating unit 
available to the local schools. School projects, in which the 
local society works up the program; or pageants; or tours 
to historic sites; or visits to the local museum; or talks or 
research programs entered into jointly with the local 
schools are others. At a different level, historical programs 
of many types are usually welcomed by the local radio 
station. Television offers major opportunities to take history 
to the people, particularly in the less expensive master- 
teacher, or panel or quiz-type show. An offer to the com- 
munity of good speakers on various aspects of local history 
will quickly reach the knife and fork circuit. Historic sites 
will teach a lesson to, and whet an interest in, many whose 
minds might otherwise be closed. 


The third category is what I would call the advancement 
of knowledge in our respective localized histories—research 
and writing in the history of our communities and local 
regions. And here I would plead not only for more but 
most emphatically for better local history. To a very con- 
siderable degree this field for three generations has been 
the plaything of the local antiquarian, the chronicler and 
calenderer of local events. It has become the barebones record 
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of when the first store was built at the corner of First and 
Main, of who was alderman from the Third Ward in 1872, 
of who was pastor of the First Congregational Church when 
the town burned down. We should be doing our research and 
writing in localized history with some attention to the im- 
pact of local leadership and local events on the larger scene, 
and to the relationship of outside developments to what 
happens within our communities. We should be doing our 
research and writing not just in terms of what happened, 
but of why it happened and, above all, who made it happen. 
We should appreciate and capitalize on the opportunity 
which is ours to study the American experiment where it 
can best be seen and understood—at the local level. For 
it is here that we see the individual initiative that builds 
the idea into the shop which becomes the local factory (or 
the local mistake which destroys an enterprise of promise) ; 
that takes an ordinary local newspaper and builds it into 
a force that makes greatly for civic improvement and public 
morality (or mayhap transforms it into a roadblock to any- 
thing but acceptable mediocrity); that with imaginative 
leadership solves a local impasse (or thwarts a determined 
majority) , cleans up a slum, or introduces an improved farm 
practice that brings new prosperity to the area and ultimately 
transforms the agricultural habits of a generation; that 
invents a new device or gadget that hugely increases the 
productivity of a man-hour of labor or eases the burden 
of the housewife. 


May I offer a bill of particulars? A teacher of California 
history was in my office within the month. His complaint 
was that California history was all gold rush and Spanish 
missions. To this man, one new dam was more important 
than one old mission. His point was that with the exception 
of a few excellent books like George Mowry’s The California 
Progressives, California history from about 1851 to date 
was a comparative no-man’s land. Certainly that is true in 
most of our states. Assuredly it is true in Wisconsin, where 
the Frenchmen, Indians, territorial history and LaFollette 
era are well covered, the gaps between enormous. In Ne- 
braska—I hesitate in the presence of a recent textbook 
writer—I daresay that the gaps are also enormous. We 
need localized histories of agriculture and the individual 
farmer, of organized unions and the individual worker, of 
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the effect of farm to market roads and R. F. D. We need 
localized studies of the development of consolidated yet 
distant market places as the automobile lessened distances 
once measured in terms of the horse; of the impact of World 
Wars I and II on our cities as well as our farms (other than 
sociologists’ studies, helpful as the latter may be) ; of politics 
outside of the George Norris or Robert La Follette eras— 
studies which might be far more revealing of American 
democracy at work—in days of “normalcy” rather than 
dramatic crisis. We need localized works on the historical 
problems created by the advent of migratory labor, the 
transient visitor, the luring of the tourist trade; of the 
impact of the consolidated school on the social life of the 
district once dependent for its meeting place on the one-room 
rural school; of the effect of parity payments on rural stand- 
ards of living and political habits; of the results of sprays 
on the corn-borer and blight and rot—not in a technical or 
scientific sense, but in terms of economic meaning to the 
individual farm and the individual locality. We should be 
students of the effect on the community of wide spread 
higher education and the migration from (or to) the farm; 
of the impact of better farm management practices; of the 
implications of television for popular thinking, political 
. action, and the social habits of the rural area. We need more 
knowledge of the epic stories of the men and women who 
made Lincoln, or Hastings, Cobb, Seward, or Asylum and 
left these cities and towns as their monuments. 


From such studies of our particular and chosen localized 
approach, we see that it is people who make history—indi- 
vidual people like you and me: some of them prominent and 
often respected leaders in farm groups, political parties, 
business or labor; some of them people of little means and 
less prominence who, given opportunity, prove to have the 
particular combination of initiative, ability, imagination or 
personality to change the course of events, at least at the 
localized level and perhaps on a far more prominent stage. 


This is so commonplace to all who stop to think of it that 
paradoxically we consistently overlook it, and talk instead of 
American history in terms of great generalizations, of trends 
and developments, wars and depressions, national admin- 
istrations and Congressional legislation. By contrast, those 
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of us doing research and writing at the state and local level 
find ourselves in direct touch with the dynamics of the 
American economy, the remarkable equalizing forces of the 
American society, the genuine effectiveness of American 
democracy. We can see and isolate the developments, fac- 
tors, and individuals advancing or retarding the evolution 
of a community, and in so doing we come into immediate, 
personal contact with the source springs of American 
greatness. 


Furthermore we can not only show our Communist 
visitors the fabulous results of American scientific, mechan- 
ized farming, but we can refute the basic tenets of that 
ideology alike to the foreigner and the fellow-traveller by 
the demonstrable, historic results of individual initiative 
in a reasonably free economy. In the days of our opportunity, 
offered by military leadership of the free half of the world, 
the contribution we can make to the world—wider under- 
standing of the nature and lineage of the truly classless 
society we are developing in these United States—is em- 
phatically of cardinal importance. 


Within our own society, the intellectual defense of 
dynamic individualism is coupled with an appreciation of the 
values of perspective that only history can give. None can 
appreciate as well as the localized historian how far we have 
come in how short a time, historically speaking. None can 
better recall the days of wider spaces and fewer people, in 
urban and rural areas alike, and what that means in terms 
of the life of the people, then and today. None can better 
stimulate our appreciation of what farming was like in the 
relatively recent days before electricity, automobile and 
truck, or the advent of motorized farm machinery. None can 
more effectively demolish the nostalgic hankering for the 
horse and buggy days or those of hard money. Few admirers 
of the craftsmanship of a Duncan Phyfe or a Paul Revere 
would, I suspect, be willing to translate their lamentations 
at the passing of the craftsman into the prices such crafts- 
manship would command today if substituted for Grand 
Rapids and the Rogers Company. And fewer still would go 
back to the hat bathtub and water-heated-on-the-stove, or to 
the shoe-shaped tub where the bather was seated directly 
over the charcoal fire, in preference to the fixtures of Crane 
or Kohler and our modern water-heating systems. 
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My emphasis today is therefore on this third category 
of historical society activity—research and writing in local- 
ized history, with its contribution to present citizenship 
through perspective on present problems and material 
progress, and with its contribution to the wider understand- 
ing at home and abroad of the nature of the American 
experience. And I insist that what I am talking about is 
neither provincial nor antiquarian. It is intellectual exercise 
sufficiently stimulating, challenging and practical to attract 
the best brains and the busiest people in Nebraska or 
Wisconsin, in Maine or California, in Seattle or Miami. 


Such research and writing can, of course, be performed 
in the traditional individual pattern. Or it can be pursued 
in the newer co-operative, group-participation pattern, 
where a group within the local historical society takes on a 
project, divides the labor, compares notes regularly and 
frequently, each member helping the others with sugges- 
tions, criticisms and solutions to the seemingly dead-end 
streets up which others’ research may apparently have led. 


But how to go about it? I dare say there are not as 
many communities as one might guess that do not have 
someone familiar to a useful degree with the methodology 
_of research and the proper use of often conflicting source 
materials—the person who took several history courses in 
college and wrote a few papers; the high school history 
teacher; the attorney who, quite typically, took quite a bit 
of history in his earlier training; the minister whose 
approach is sometimes historical. Such persons clearly can 
help their willing and usually eager colleagues in the use 
and weighing of local historical evidence. If such talent is 
not available locally, it is surely the duty of the state society 
and particularly of the college and university teachers of 
history to give all possible aid and comfort, guidance and 
counsel to such practitioners, amateur but competent, and 
frequently more gifted in understanding of the processes of 
history-making than their academic brethren. 


If anything in this world can lead us to an intelligent 
rededication to the basic principles which have made Amer- 
ica great, it is the serious study of the lives and interests 
and activities of our American communities, and of the 
men and women who left our towns as their testaments. 
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If anything in the world can sober the brash reformer who 
would upset the applecart to rid society of one rotten apple 
or amputate the torso to cure an infected hangnail, it is the 
study—and the resulting appreciation—firstly of the 
dynamics and the accomplishments, past and present, of our 
economy, society and polity; and secondly, of the flexibility 
of that economy, society, and polity at the hands of indi- 
vidual men and women of vision, guts, and ability. 


So my plea today is for more strong, active local 
societies with broad, well-rounded programs. They collect 
the records of history—in writing, image or artifact—and 
build the heritage resources of city or county or state. They 
encourage or develop local museums or, lacking that, start 
local displays. They co-operate with the schoolmen to 
bring alive to the children the historical resources of the 
community. They give leadership to intelligent community 
research groups or committees. They publish their best 
writings through the local newspapers or the society’s own 
publications. They take history to the people over the 
airways, through the printed word, group spectacles such as 
community pageants, the preservation and development of 
historic sites, and effective use of the public platform. 


The appeal of history is seemingly universal. The appeal 
of a dynamic, broadly-gauged program of diverse activities 
can attract and utilize people, who today would not be 
caught dead in a local historical society meeting. An intelli- 
gent program of collecting and research, of writing and 
publication, of taking history to the people, has an appeal 
which can transform the whole movement of which we 
are all a part, and make of the local historical society the 
vital agency it should be. This, of course, demands dynamic 
local leadership. 


But people are too busy, some will say. I cite the 
president of one county society, a versatile young real estate 
and insurance man who to this very question three years 
ago replied with the force and prestige of truth, “In Sawyer 
County [Wisconsin], we keep people so busy with history 
they don’t have time for more trivial things.” 


But strong local societies will be competitors of the 
state society—and indeed in some cases they have proved in 
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the past to be. But there exists no excuse for permitting 
the relationships of state and county historical societies to 
degenerate into competition instead of co-operation. We may 
need to rethink a bit our formal relationships, but co-opera- 
tion is undeniably a two-way proposition, and rivalry is 
most apt to develop where one road or the other is blocked. 
Co-operation requires strong support, help, encouragement, 
friendly assistance and data on techniques from the state 
group—and perhaps just a bit of self-denial. From the local 
groups it requires understanding and a willingness to divide 
the spoils in the common interest and in order to realize 
the advantages to local effort of a strong state program. 


The county and local society should be the workhorse 
of the historical society movement. What better can one say 
to the out-of-towner who comes into the office in Lincoln 
or Madison wanting to work at Nebraska or Wisconsin his- 
tory than to suggest joining the local society where the 
research group, where the collecting activities, where the 
writing and the speaking and perhaps the acting can best be 
centered? Yet to justify that reply, the local society must 
be an active and able group in which the volunteer will be 
welcomed even though an outlander or “furriner,” and 
where a challenge to his or her capacity must be present. 
On the other hand, when the occasion arises, the local 
society must be willing to reciprocate and to help the state 
organization with a legislative program, a membership drive, 
a research program. 

My call today is for a generation of devoted missionaries 
who will join the substantial bands which already envision 
what localized historical activity can and should be, who 
have the willingness to devote the time and energy necessary 
to the achievement of the goal, who will forward the trans- 
formation of the vision into the reality. 

These are Clio’s Cadres—bodies of devoted men and 
women, organized in effective local societies with broad- 
gauged programs of real significance—collecting, advancing 
and disseminating, with conviction, application and dedi- 
cation, the materials and the principles of our heritage so 
abundantly and peculiarly available to each of us in our own 
localities. 

The goal is high. It is attainable. It is well worth the 
striving-for. 
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THE LETTER BOOKS OF BENJAMIN HARDING 
(Part II) 
BY HOOVER H. JORDAN 


Jan 29th 48 
Dr Sir. By Brichnell I send you eight dollars. 


Feb 22/48 
Dr Sir. I send you accompanying this a letter written 
by Maj. Rucker who returned here yesterday, stating that 
the Indians will be paid only once a year. The instructions 
he — of I have seen and know they are just as he has 
stated. 


Why Maj Harvey should have given such instructions 
and then retracted I cannot tell, but they are in black and 
white and may be examined by any person interested. 


Brichnell will go down in a day or two and I will 
write again. Your license is signed and ready to be for- 
warded. 


Feb 23/48 

Dear Sir. yours of the 10th & 19th have been received. 
You need not have been afraid of offending Brichnell by 
advising him but I fear it would have been of little use. 
I have frequently advised him but all has done little good. 
He is going down tomorrow with a waggon and I will send 
by him all the skins I have except the hides which I think 
he can not get in his waggon. I expect him to bring a barrel 
of sugar and we are out of soap. If you have country soap 
send it if not send a box of family soap. It is much called 
for. We want a ball of candle wicking please send one and 








Hoover H. Jordan is professor of English at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Part I of this 
article appeared in the September issue of this magazine. 
Copies of the letters in Harding’s handwriting are in the 
possession of the author. 
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the Buckwheat flour if you have got it. I sent by Mr. Billings 
thirteen dollars. You have not informed me whether you 
received it. Please do so. I am sorry the Indians are not to 
be paid until fall. I fear it will discommode you much for 
Brichnell tells me you have sent to NY by J C R for goods 
but the error was beyond the control of any of us here. 
Coonskins are very scarce here, the Indians have been drink- 
ing till they have drank them all up. Mary is here and asking 
me to write an order to you for some flour for her. I told her 
I would mention it in this letter. 


I send pr Brichnell 
3 packs 90 Deer skins 
1 do 52 coon, 27 wolf cat &c 
1 do 10 Otter 
1 do left here at last payment 


March 1/48 
Dr Sir. The bearer Mr Dixon is here again with his 
claim. I would rather have one dime than all his claim. I 
understand McDowel is at your place. If so I wish you to 
see him for me. He staid at Robitailles some three or four 
nights since but I did not know of it till he was gone. 


His account is for two green blankets $10.00. 


March 8th 1848 

Dr Sir. Mesourquot is here begging me for credit to 
.go to the Omahaws. I have refused him but he appeals to 
you. Whatever you direct me to do, that I will attend to 
but I shall not credit an Indian one dollar without positive 
orders from you except for burying their dead. I have not 
bought 20 skins of the Sacs, yet I have bought all they 
have brought me. 


Last fall you know there was a loss of some forty dollars 
on their accounts. 


They want vermillion we have less than a pound here. 


Your waggon has not come down yet but when it comes 
I will send all the skins here and as many boxes as they 
can carry & write again. 


March 9/48 
Dr Sir. I have just learned that your waggons crossed 
the river above and passed down the other side. 


Maj Rucker is going to St Joseph to-morrow and from 
thence he is going home but will return again before his 
time expires. 
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Mr Billings will go down next week with his waggon 
when I will send down the hides &c as much as he can haul. 


White Cloud sent your letter to me by Robert three days 
ago, who stated that the Iowa’s were expecting each of them 
a blanket &c on credit. I told him that you had written 
and he has not called since and I hope he will not on that 
errand again. 


You speak of Brichnells running in debt beyond his 
means &c which is true. His account is large here but I have 
no doubt about collecting it if he is allowed to hold his 
office. I have represented to him the danger of his being 
removed when another agent comes here and he seems to 
be more economical now but I have just learned that J Hull 
has sent an account against him, here to collect of $25. He 
has given me an order on the agent for $50 out of this 
quarters salary but there has been no money sent here 
yet to pay Interpreters and I know not when there will be. 


Robitaille has always paid me punctually when he got 
money till the last quarter when he left some ten dollars 
unpaid. 


He tells me now he will pay all up the next time. He 
a I have always been kind to him and he will do right 
iy me. 


March 10 ’48 
Dr Sir. I send you by Brichnell 14 Deer skins & 11 coon 
skins all that I have. 


The following articles are wanted Sugar & coffee flour 
thread vermillion. Send by Brichnell what he can fetch and 
Billings can fetch the remainder. 


March 13 / 48 
Dr Sir—I think I have disposed of the begging Indians 
for the present by giving them a little credit. I gave the 
Sacs 2 Ibs vermillion and 8 plugs of tobacco which is charged 
to 10 Indians, amounting to seven dollars. 


The Iowas have 3% lbs. American vermillion and 27 
plugs tobacco amounting to $13.50 charged to 27 of the 
raves. 


I send by Mr Billings seventeen dollars 10 hides 4 dry 
goods boxes and one box bees wax 26% Ibs. 


Please send one half doz good brooms, some 3 point 
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blankets and make Mr Billings or Brichnell fetch some 
flour if you can get it any way. 


A young lady just now requested me to send for a 
scrubbing brush or if it could not be got a horse brush. 


Write to me if you have seen McDowell and tell the 
result. If you can not get the money of him I shall be 
after him soon if I have to go to the fort after him. 


March 15th 1848 
Mr M Robidoux 
Dr Sir. Brichnell has just been telling me of your 
wishing me to try to collect a claim for you against the 
Ioway’s. I have since been to the office where I found a 
document from the commissioner of Indian Affrs from 
which I make the following extract for your information. 
“There is no disposition on the part of the Government to 
interfere with or throw any obstacle in the way of the 
payment by the Indians of their just debts either individual 
or national. The payment of their annuities to them indi- 
vidually will enable them to discharge those of the first 
class and on its being ascertained by a full and fair investi- 
gation by the Department that any of the tribes owe any 
which should justly be considered of the latter class and 
which were justified by the circumstances and objects 
under and for which they were created no objections will 
be made to the Indians setting apart such portions of their 
‘annuity for their payment as can properly and consistently 
with their individual wants and necessities be spared for 
that purpose but all such claims must be presented prior 
to the first day of April next (1848) in order that they 
may be investigated and such arrangements made in regard 
to their payment as may appear to be requisite and proper 
prior to the annuity payment of next year (1848) and you 
will cause all claimants to be notified accordingly. It is a 
leading object with the department to have all old trans- 
actions with the Indians finally arranged and closed and 
that hereafter all intercourse with them may be conducted 
and regulated according to simple and well defined prin- 
ciples by which all parties may clearly understand their 
relative positions duties and rights.” 


I was not aware of any such regulations having until 
now or it would have been my duty to have informed my 
employer of it. Please do so for me now. 


A elaim can not now be sent to the department by the 
first of April but perhaps if all the circumstances are noted 
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together with the fact of your not being notified, it may 
still claim the attention of the Dept but if it is longer neg- 
lected it can never be collected, and even now it is very 
doubtful. The Department will not sanction the payment 
of any claim unless it is made to appear clearly not only 
that it is just and right, but the Indians have had a full 
equivalent consisting of the necessaries and comforts of 
Indian life. 


If you will send me your note and account properly 
attested &c I will present them and do all that is in my 
power consistent with honor and duty. It will be necessary 
for you to send your account or a copy of it that it may be 
laid before the Indians for their approval. Also for the 
information and guidance of the Department a statement of 
all the facts and circumstances under which the credit 
was given. State fully the situation and circumstances of 
that band at that time. Whether they were sharing the 
other credits of the Ioways and whether they were receiving 
any annuity at all. The reason why you have not pushed 
your claim before. Be sure to state that you had not been 
informed of the before mentioned regulation of the Depart- 
ment, together with all the facts and circumstances that 
may have a tendency to force consideration of it upon the 
department and perhaps it would be best to certify to the 
whole of it under oath. 


Last fall the chief of the upper band asked the agent to 
allow them their part of the annuity separate and that he 
might be allowed to pay you what he owed you, but the 
agents instructions were such that he could not comply 
with his request. That is the most I have known about your 
debt, except what Brichnell tells me now. The business 
of others I pay very little attention to unless requested. 


I have said I would attend to it for you. I will do so 
unless my employer would consider it inconsistent with 
my duty to him. You had better consult him on the subject 
—without his consent I could do nothing. 


March 16 1848 

Dr Sir. There has been a regulation of the department 
made, which required all claims against the Indians to be 
presented to the department prior to the first of April 1848 
which I knew nothing about until yesterday or I would cer- 
tainly have informed you in time. It was the duty of Maj 
Rucker to inform all claimants of it but why he has neg- 
lected it I know not. I think you had better forward to me 
a copy of your account against the Iowa’s that was made 
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prior to the payment of 1846 and I will do all that can 
be done for you. 


I say send the account made prior to the payment of 
1846 because I am positive that no national debts made 
since that time can ever be collected, and it would doubtless 
prove injurious to the interests of the other part of the 
account. It is from no motive except for your individual 
interest that I give you this advice. I know you would have 
me be candid with you. However should you differ in 
opinion from me and think proper to send it all, do not 
on any account keep it together but send each part separate 
and recollect that none of it can possibly be paid unless it 
receives the sanction of the department. The directions 
contained in my letter to Mitchel it will be necessary for 
you to observe as far as the circumstances will admit. 


They are all of the directions I am enabled to give. 
Should you be of the opinion that I could be of any more 
service to you by going to St Joseph, please inform me and 
I will ride down the first of next week. Please inform 
me whether you would consider any assistance that I could 
render Mitchel inconsistent with my duty to you. 


Maj Rucker will be back by the first of April and 
the accounts could then be forwarded immediately. 


Brichnell broke his wagon some in coming up. He is 
now getting it repaired, and talks of starting for the 
Nemahaw in a day or two. I can not find anyone that is 
going down soon, therefore I shall hire an Indian to carry 
this you will please write and send him directly back. 


Evening 


I have opened my letter to inform you that Mr Billings 
has arrived with the things sent. I suppose I had made 
the mistake in the amount of the money for I now recollect 
finding one dollar on my desk after I had given him the 
letter and money. I should have told you in my former 
letter that two of the hides were from Brichnell’s, all that 
were found of what you left there, the rest were from here. 


The Ioway’s were all drunk and I could not get one 
to go down but I think I can get one to-morrow. 


If Mitchell wants to buy a riding nag I have one for 
sale that can not fail to suit him unless he wants a pacer. 


March 24, 1848 
Dr Sir. Mr Billings is going down to-morrow with a 
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team. He is indebted to me a few dollars which would be 
hard to collect any other way than by hauling. Therefore 
you will please give him as much as he will take. 


We want Fancy Calico, Lead, Bacon and flour. State 
the St Joseph price of flour and bacon that I may know how 
to sell them here. Brichnell returned yesterday but left his 
waggon for Robidoux to haul rails with. Robidoux will 
come down with it the first of next week and go on to 
St Joseph. Story has been unfortunate—his feet were 
badly frost bitten and his camp caught fire a few days 
since and burned his waggon sheet, some quilts, and I know 
not how many other things. 


Tell Michel to send me the box which I left, % doz 
large white plates, and 1% yds of white flannel from the 
piece which I got from the other day. I have not got the 
papers ready but will have them and send them by 
Robidoux. 


March 28/1848 

Dear Sir 

Yours by Joseph junior was received this day. I 
received by Mr Billings the flour & Bacon which you sent 
also 1 sett plates. But the 25 lbs. Lead and my box of which 
you speak I did not receive. I wish you to inform me 
whether they were actually sent. If so they must have 
been mixed with goods belonging to some other person at 
the ferry boat. Mr Billings seems to be very much hurt 
whenever any such mistake occurs with goods placed in 
his care for fear he might be thought dishonest. Indian 
Robidoux has not yet come down. 


I have prepared your account in such way as Mr Forman 
and myself thought advisable. I could not conveniently 
get Mr Masters receipt for the goods paid him therefore 
I included it with some other items in the large account 
in such form as I thought would be most favorably con- 
sidered. I do not know but I have done wrong to day in 
letting Joseph Robidoux have the following articles for 
his daughter. 


1 strond 300 1 pair leggins 100 3 yds calico 75 2 lbs 
sugar 20 $4.95. He requested me to state the fact to you 
and said he would make it right with you. 


March 29/1848 
Dr Sir. By Joseph Robidoux I send you a copy of 
your account &c for you to sign, upon consulting Mr Forman 
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we thought it advisable to put the account in the form 
which I send you—it seems positively necessary to divest 
it of every appearance of individual transactions. 


The copy which I brought from St Joseph will do to 
lay before the Indians. I have not seen them yet but I expect 
them down in a few days when I will talk with them. Please 
return the papers by the first opportunity. 


April 4th 1848 

Dr Sir. I received yours by Brichnell this evening. I 
will endeavor to do all that can be done in reference to 
the accounts. I would like to have you come up but I can 
not think that your presence would be of any advantage 
to the accounts. Besides the box & leads which I expected 
Mr Billings to fetch was one yard of white flannel and 
some calico but as they were not mentioned in your letter 
I presume they were not sent to the river. You ask me 
to advise of the time when the Indians will be paid. We 
have yet received no official confirmation of any payment 
this spring. The last on the subject was from Maj Harvey 
was the 4th [?] March stating that there would be no 
payment until fall. 


April 6th 1848 

Dr Sir. I have to day presented your account to the 
Indians in presence of Maj Rucker. They tell him they 
wanted to pay you $600 in a year or two. Maj Rucker has 
reported against the payment of it at all therefore it will 
depend entirely on Maj Harvey. Your letter to Maj Harvey 
has been forwarded with the other documents perhaps you 
had better write again to him and inform him that you 
understand Maj Rucker has reported against it the cause 
of which was probably some personal feelings he has against 
you. I do not state it as a fact that such was the cause, 
though I may be inclined to believe it. Had I been aware 
sooner that he was disposed to carry his resentment so 
far I would have sent for you. Still I do not think your 
presence would have made any difference. At tan toi has 
not yet come down. I understand he is sick, but will come 
down tomorrow. Brichnell talks of going down to-morrow 
with Robidoux. If so I shall have no one in whom I have 
confidence to interpret for me when At tan toi comes. He 
says he wants some seed potatoes and an old waggon— 
his waggon he had not paid for, and Mr Tinker has taken 
it back. Can you not send him a couple of bags of potatoes 
without his going down. The waggon he would be better 
off without. 
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White Cloud has told me several times that you prom- 
ised to send him a box of pipes, and finally wishes me to 
= to you on the subject and now wants some filling 
for them. 


Maj Rucker can not make the same objections to Michels 
claim that he did to yours and I think he will report favor- 
ably. Brichnell has engaged a waggon and I send by him 
7 Hides, 19 Deer skin, 2 Otter skin, 7 wolf, 7 Coon, 2 mink, 
5 Rats. Most of which I have bought of the Sac’s while 
Me sour quot was visiting the Omahaws. He returned on 
Saturday and already the Sac’s have stopped visiting me. 


We are in want of Calicos, (Blue & Fancy) lead, Sal 
Eratus, wrapping paper & Twine. I send a box to be filled 
with Sal Eratus. I have given the Robidoux caravan 12 Ibs 
flour & 12 do Bacon and charged to you. I send a jug which 
I wish you to get filled with vinegar for me. I also want 
one and half yd white flannel from the best piece in the 
store. The box which I left to be sent contained 23 lbs 
cheese. If there is no prospect of getting it I wish you 
would get a small cheese and send me. I think Hull has 
some. Send me a bottle of Ink. The Maj has yet no official 
information of any payment this spring. 


April 7th. Brichnell and his squaw have had a blow up 
this morning and I do not know when he will be ready 
to start. Mr Forman thinks you had better write to W P 
Hall' and set him to attend to your accounts at the Com- 
missioners Office. 


April llth 1848 

Dr Sir. I send you by Mr Forman if he can carry them, 
nine hides. At tan toi has not yet come down. Maj Ruckers 
time expires to day consequently we shall have to let 
Michels acct stand until we get a new agent—which I 
hope will be soon and perhaps it will be best. Five o’clock. 
Brichnell has not yet arrived. 


If you have a small box of good tea I wish you would 
send it by Mr Forman if not send a few [?] . 


April 19th 1848 
Dr Sir. Mr Tinker’s going down with a team to-morrow 
and I think you can get him to bring the tea which Mr 
Forman forgot and some lead. 


1Willard P. Hall, later Governor of Missouri. 
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There is no news here yet, we hear nothing of the 
new agent. 


If you are certain that we are to have a payment this 
spring would it not be well for you to send your goods up 
soon if they have arrived that we may be ready for the 
money should it come unexpectedly. 


It is probable the new agent will bring the money 
with him when he comes and we may not know when he is 
coming until he is close upon us. 


Since writing the above Dupois [?] has brought me 
the bacon which you sent and one pound Tea. The Box 
of Tea was lost on the sand bar the particulars of which 
you will learn by the bearer as far as I am informed. 


I have cut from my Book the account of McDowel 
which I send you that you may dispose of it as you see fit. 
Charles Jasper who is collecting accounts about Oregon 
for Dr Winsch tells me that he has orders to pay me his 
account out of the first money which he gets and I have 
ordered him to leave it where it will be sent to me and I 
expect to get it soon. I will take an inventory of the goods 
to-morrow. 


April 19th at night 
Dr Sir. After sending my letter to-day, I discovered 
that I had failed to enclose the account of McDowel which 
I now enclose. 


May 2/1848 
Dr Sir. I have sold Mr Richard Twenty Eight bushels 
of sweet corn which I have lately bought at a trifle over 
one dollar pr bushel for $1.40 pr bushel. 


I suppose he would pay me the money for it but finally 
said he had not got it, but that you were to ship his robes, 
and had furnished him with his goods &c consequently I 
thought there would be no impropriety in letting him have 
it. I have also agreed to furnish him all that I can get until 
his teams return again with goods at $1.50 pr bushel pro- 
vided the amount does not exceed 100 bushels. I have now 
25 bushels on hand. But the corn trade has drained my 
sugar barrel, and would have taken all my flour if I had 
not put it out of sight. I have saved near one thousand 
pounds ‘for the payment. Lead has been often called for 
lately of which we have had none since that was lost on 
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the sand bar. I wish you would send me a bottle of Ink 
for I have been compelled to borrow. 


May 2/48 

Dr Sir. Yours by Mr Smith has just been received 
together with the two waggon loads of goods all correct. 
If you approve of my proceedings in the sweet corn trade, 
I wish you to send me a barrel of sugar. A bottle of ink 
I am very much in need of. By Mr Smith I send you Thirty 
dollars & Seventy three cents cash, also, 1 hide, 1 pack 
Deers hair 22 Ibs 1 pack skins viz 8 wolf 11 Deer 5 coon 
3 rat 1 mink 2 cat skins. Should Lead be called for I should 
be strongly tempted to open a box but should I do so I 
will keep an account of it. I send by Mr Thompson a jug 
which you would get filled with first rate molasses for me 
and send it again by him if he returns. 


I am out of thread also. I wish you would send me 
some so that I can use it. 


PS. I send also 3 empty Boxes. The rest have corn 
in them or I would send them. 


May 5/ 48 
Dr Sir. By Mr Thompson I have received all the 
articles mentioned in your letter except the Box of Tea, 
which is again missing. Mr Thompson complains of having 
had no authority for examining the way Bill, so as to know 
whether all was right when he received the goods. 


If you send flour again I wish you would send it in 
barrels if you can get them, for I can not keep it from the 
mice in sacks. I presume another load can sold here. 
It trades for sweet corn at a very good advantage. If you 
have not sent it I think you had better send a quantity of 
Brown Domestic. The Sac’s and some of the Ioways per- 
haps will want it for Tents when they go hunting for 
Buffalo. Some candles will be very acceptable about the 
time of the payment. Why not send a box of pipes. That 
bottle of ink has not arrived. I shall have to stop writing 
soon without it. 


May 8/48 
Dr Sir. This time I received all the articles mentioned 
in your letter Tea & all. By Mr Thompson I send you 10 
bushels sweet corn 1 hide 1 calf skin 1 bale containing 
Deers hair & 1 wolf & 4 coon skins. I have not time to weigh 
the hair. One bale containing 50 pair of 3 pt Blankets which 
was so large that I could not get it through the door there- 
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fore I was compelled to open it—also the big box of Kettles 
& Tin ware, all of which is put away out of sight. If that 
box contained all the tin ware which you have sent, I 
advise you to send more of small articles. A great many 
pint & quart pans can be sold at a fair profit. Flour trades 
for sweet corn at as fair a profit as almost anything which 
I sell. 


Your family came here two or three days ago expecting 
to find you. I have let them have a little bacon & flour but 
told them I should not give them any more without your 
order. 


[End of letter book. Here begins the second book 
entitled “Contention and Strife Make Uneasy Our Life.”’] 


May 22/ 1848 
Dear Sir By Mr Irvin I send you Fifty dollars cash 
and I wish you to send me by him as he has a waggon 
going down, one half doz brooms some thread & needles. 
I have traded a little with the Sacs since you left but they 
can not be induced to trade much on any thing like fair 
terms. They are not needing blankets. 


I have sold some wampum and could have sold them 
more if I had white but you can accommodate them with 
that. Those Ioway’s which are left here are constantly 
drunk. 


May 22/1848 
Mr J C Hull 

Sir. Maj Rucker again requested me, when here, 
to make further inquiry of you respecting those files for 
the Ioway smith. He says he receipted for twelve files 
while Mr Tinker has only given him six. He wishes to know 
the number which Mr Tinker received from you and 
whether Mr Tinker complained to you respecting the num- 
ber which he received as he told Maj Rucker when first 
asked for them that he had got a part of them only. 


Will you send me by Mr Irvin a box of Taylors shaving 
soap (no other kind). 


May 31/48 

Dr. Sir. Yours of the 19th & 22nd inst were received 

in due time but I have had no opportunity for sending an 
answer until now. Col Vaughn returned here yesterday 
and to-morrow Mr Forman goes with him to your place. By 
them I send you Fifty dollars cash. I can not expect to 
get much more. You have probably heard ere this of the 
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cowardly attack made by the Ioways on the Pawnees. Since 
their return they have been drinking worse than ever. 
They can not even keep sober long enough to hold a regular 
scalp dance. Money, Blankets, and every thing else is going 
for whiskey, and the Sacs are worse if possible than the 
Ioway’s. Mr Irvin did not bring the brooms & needles 
which I wanted probably Mr Forman can do so. Robitaille 
has got over his frolic and is now tending to business. I 
understand the major part of the Pottawattomies are on 
their way to St Joseph to trade. Perhaps you had better 
send a waggon up for a part of the goods here for them if 
you need them, and as they are wanting a quantity of pro- 
visions, perhaps they will want some sweet corn, and as it 
is uncertain whether Richard will come for it, probably it 
would be better to sell it to them at a lower price than 
run the risk of keeping it for him. You say the Sacs were 
wanting 2% pt blankets. They rarely call for them here 
but make a great ado because I have no scarlet cloth. The 
fact is they do not need such goods at all. They only wish 
to be contentious and nothing can be gained by running 
after them and coaxing them. Brichnell left here a week 
ago with a party of Ioways who were going to visit the 
Foxes and has not returned yet. I endeavored to persuade 
him to stay here but it would not do. I have since learned 
that he had to marry again and probably that was the 
cause of his going. He never tells me of any such pro- 
ceedings till they are all over. I greatly fear he will be 
compelled to leave the country in consequence of marrying 
so often. If so I think he can blame no person but himself. 
I have advised him until I am growing tired. Like an 
Indian he listens attentively to good advice promises to 
do good, then goes off and does as he pleases, and he often 
pleases to do worse. If you think proper to send a team 
for goods, I wish you to send me a load of flour. 


June 6/48 

Dr Sir. I received yours by Mr Forman just now and 
as he says he is going down again to-morrow I will send 
by him $50 dollars cash if he can take it. Brichnell has 
received his salary for this quarter and paid me 30 dollars. 
He had agreed to pay the full amount of his account, but 
before he had received his money he had bought a 45 dollar 
horse, and since he has traded a pony which he got of the 
Foxes for a new Saddle and with a fine red Indian bridle, 
he is now riding about the straitest [sic] man I ever saw. 


I have heard that Mr Richard had sold his Robes before 
he came in, the man who bought them having passed here 
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a day or two ago. I understand also he wants fifty Bushel 
of sweet corn. There is that much here and I expect he 
will go to you to buy it. I did not see him. 


The Pottawatomies passed below here therefore I did 
not see them. 


Should an opportunity offer soon I wish you to send 
me some Vermillion Thread and needles. The needles which 
you spoke of having sent by J W Forman? were not received 
with the other articles. 


June 10/48 
Dr Sir. By the waggoner I received your letter together 
with the things sent. 


I send you 2 hides & 27 sacks Deer hair 1 Beaver skin 
for which the waggoner charges you 25 cts pr hundred. I 
have neither time to weigh or bind them up for I have been 
unable to get a girl and have to be cook nurse and every 
thing else. 


Please inform me whether you can sell the hair and 
for how much. 


I learned this morning that the Ioways went to Mr 
Forman yesterday to get him to beg for powder and lead 
on credit to defend themselves against the pawnees, and that 
he has written to you, but I hope you will refuse them. 
. They can buy and pay for whiskey enough to keep them 
drunk three fourths of the time, and I would hold myself 
—_ to take for powder and lead any thing that the whiskey 
sellers do. 


June 11/48 

Dr Sir. Another credit is wanted the particulars of 
which you will learn from Mr Forman. I understand him 
that the Sacs want 2 Bbls sugar 1 sack coffee 1 do Salt. Per- 
haps Mr Forman can inform you how it can be granted 
safely. I confess I can not. The only way I would do it would 
be by delivering the goods to them at once, upon condition 
that the whole nation agree to set apart a sufficient amount 
from each individuals annuity. Mr Forman acts now as 
Agent. 


You will recollect that if you give the Sacs this, the 
Ioways will be sure to want as much and it is quite 


2It' was to J. W. Forman that Robidoux sold his trading post 
in December, 1848. 
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uncertain whether they will draw any more annuity this 
year after killing the pawnees. 


We have here but half a Bbl sugar though there is 
coffee & salt. 


I need not say more on the Subject of crediting Indians. 
You know that I am opposed to it under any circumstances 
that can now happen. 


June 18/48 

Dear Sir. By Mr Harris I send you Seventy five dollars. 
I wish you to send me as soon as you can some sugar and 
vermillion both of which we are entirely out of. Mr Forman 
came and got fifty five pounds of sugar for the Sac’s, and 
there has been quite a call for it. There is still money among 
the Indians of both nations. I think they have given but 
very little money for whiskey, but many of their Blankets 
are gone, and some horses. 


I have sold all the coarse flour which you sent and can 
sell more if you will send it. It sells more readily at two 
dollars per hundred than fine does for three, to Indians. 


White Cloud started on the buffalo hunt three days 
ago. I gave him the things which you directed me to, and 
as you gave me no directions except to give them I have 
charged them to you. The powder and lead which you sent 
by Mr Forman is yet with me and I think we can still avoid 
giving it to them without giving offence. 


The amount of Goods given to White Cloud is 10.70. The 
Ioways drove my cow off yesterday and I expect feasted 
on her last night. 


Send me a half Doz Gallon crocks for milk. 


June 22/48 
Dr Sir. I received yours of yesterday together with the 
goods sent by the waggoner. You did not inform me whether 
you received the money which I sent by Mr. Harris. 


I sent you six hides and one small deer skin, four of 
the hides are now at Robitailles one of them is green. I do 
not know their weight but will send steelyards over by 
the waggoner and he can weigh them so that I can arrange 
it with him. 

Brichnell is still here and I am using all my influence 
to keep him here, for I know it is for his interest and perhaps 
it will keep him from running into debt as much as at other 
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places as he has done heretofore. He is living quite alone 
now. I do not know but he has a squaw. If so she does not 
stay much with him. I let him have just what he really 
needs and as little more as possible. His house in one 
respect presents very much the appearance of an Indian 
lodge, that is, there is very little in it. I can not find out 
by him whether he gives every thing away, or whether he 
lets every thing get stolen. 


June 30/48 
Dr Sir. Brichnell requests me to inform you that your 
family are here waiting your arrival. 


Should you come with a waggoner I wish you would 
bring me a half Doz Gallon crocks. 


July ist 1848 
Dr Sir. Enclosed you will find a 20 dollar note on the 
Bank of Missouri. By the Frenchman I send you one 
Otter skin. 


Brichnell tells me he is going down to-morrow. I can 
not keep him here another day, even to take Catharine, 
which, he says he wants to do, and she wants to go badly, 
but he is ashamed to go to the mission and ask them to 
let her go on Sunday. 


He says he is going to sell his horse, and says he will 
sell for nothing but cash. Of course if he should sell him 
‘you will get what you can of him, which I fear will be 
but little, for I have very little more confidence in him now 
than I have in an Indian. It seems lately that it suits him 
much better to lie than to speak the truth. His account here 
is now nearly Forty dollars. I have tried every way to 
keep it down lower except to deny him plainly & bluntly. 


He also owes Mr Forman Fifteen dollars yet towards his 
horse. I do not know of his owing any more debts here. It 
is possible you can manage to get his horse & saddle by pay- 
ing him a little money. Before he bought his horse, he had 
agreed to pay me sixty dollars out of his last quarters salary, 
but paid me only thirty, and gave thirty to Mr Forman. 
I shall now ask him before he goes to give you, Thirty 
dollars, to be credited on his account here if he sells his 
horse. 


July 5/48 
Dear Sir. Night before last between ten & eleven 


o’clock.No Heart and another Ioway with Mr Irvin as In- 
terpreter, called me up to get some powder and lead to 
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defend themselves against Sioux who they said were at 
Mill Creek. Their voices trembled and they seemed to be 
near half scared to death. 


I gave them one keg powder and twenty five bars 
lead upon which they agreed to give me tickets enough to 
pay for it at the payment, or if it was not needed to return 
it the next morning. In the morning I found that their 
women & children had all come in the night to the Mission 
for protection, and the men did not fail to come with 
them. I have just now heard that they traded their powder 
and lead off early in the morning for whiskey. 


July 11/48 
Dear Sir. By Mr Forman I send you my Sal Eratus box 
to be filled. I have no more news to communicate except 
that Brichnell is feasting Indians. I suppose he is able to 
stand up to it. 


July 17/48 
Dear Sir. Indian Robidoux has been here and brought 
me the following goods, viz 


4 Large Tin buckets 
21 ” pans 

3 camp Kettles 12 lbs 

3 Hoes & 4 axes 
24 yds Blue & Scarlet cloth 

1 Blue Blanket 

1 Box Am vermillion 5% Ibs 
17 very small mirrors 


He says he has yet 1 Otter skin some powder & lead 
knives &c which he has saved to trade for deer skins this 
summer. He said he wanted to see you but his horses feet 
were tender and he was afraid of making them sore by 
going down. 


P.S. I understand that Brichnell bought another squaw 
yesterday and that a young Indian stole her off before 
night. 

July 19/48 

Dr Sir. Mary tells me that you want her to go down 
to get some things. She wishes me to say to you that she 
can not go down on account of the sickness of one of her 
children, but will send a young man down today. I think 
that is all she wishes me to say. 

July 21/48 
Dr Sir. You ask information of me respecting your 
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licence, of which I know nothing. I gave it to Maj Rucker 
early in March or Feb. and saw him sign, fold, and direct it 
to the Department, since which it has not been heard 
from at this office. You are mistaken if you think I told 
you that Maj Rucker had received an answer from it. 


If you can sell the sweet corn you had better send a 
team up for it. I would send a team down but can get 
none here. There is fifty bushels of it. 


Had I been aware that you could sell it I would have 
sent it down by the teams that hauled the flour. 


As to selling coarse flour, I have considerable on hand 
now and I rarely sell that or anything else. If you send a 
team for the corn perhaps you had better load it with 
something, but as to that you can do as you choose. I sent 
an account of the goods left here by Robidoux the other 
day, to you by Mr Tinker. Please inform me whether you 
received it. Mr Tinker was moving away and I have very 
little confidence in him. 


July 22 
I received yours by the Indian yesterday and saw Ne 
you monga to day and did your errand to him. He says 
he is waiting for No heart who is drunk today but they 
will go down to morrow. He will not send down a young 
. man but goes himself. 


I send another letter which I wish you would put into 
the Post Office. 


Aug 10/48 

Dr Sir. We have very little meat on hand. If you think 
proper to send bacon here to sell for 2% cts pr pound, 
you had better send some up by the waggon. 2% is all that 
it will sell for at present. Our Ioways have had a very 
lovely time today. A civil war proclaimed among them. 
Wolf's son (Sam) has killed the son of Capt John to-day. 
Pon ye cooch (Me sour quot’s son) has vowed revenge, 
but says he will act the brave by waiting till all are sober. 
I understand the relatives on both sides are to have a fight 
to morrow, but I think their courage will fail when they get 
sober. 


The husband of Joe Robidoux old squaw has been 
stabbed to day in three places. 
Aug 12/48 
Dr Sir. By the Waggoner I send you Two Buffalo 
Robes & one Otter skin. The Otter skin is one which Robi- 
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doux brought with his goods. We want soap, candles, and 
when the waggon returns perhaps you had better send 
another barrel of sugar. I have sold near a half barrel 
since you left. It may be wanted when it can not be 
conveniently got. 


I have paid Brichnell for driving a team down. 


Please send me once pound good Tea. That which we 
have here we can not use. 


Enclosed I send you the note of J B Roy which I have 
redeemed. 


Aug 18/48 

Dr Sir. Brichnell refuses to take the pony back, but 
says he did not cheat you—that the pony is worth 25 
dollars so I suppose you will have to keep him. He does 
not appear to be getting things to give away yet, and I will 
try to keep him from it but he has to buy things to replace 
those which he had given away before, or were stolen 
while he was gone down. 


Some one I think one of his squaws got under his house 
and up through the floor and carried off nearly all that 
he had, if he had anything. Only one of the Robes which 
I sent you was painted. The two were tied together with a 
piece of hemp rope and put on Roy’s waggon. I sold one 
of the painted Robes to Harris. 


P.S. I have been talking with Brichnell again and he 
says if you will ride the pony and write up again that you 
was cheated he would throw off four dollars. 


I understand Robidoux has killed his brother in law 
by cutting his head with an axe. The news was brought 
down by some Ottoes who say that Robidoux has run off 
among the Ottoes. 


By Mr Forman I send you twelve dollars. 


Aug 21/48 

Dr Sir. Michels papers were left by Col Vaughn at 
the Comm. Office. He says they are so thronged with busi- 
ness that they could not examine them while he was there— 
they would have to wait their turn. He can write to W P 
Hall if he thinks best. It would probably be better for him 
to write than for me. But it is probable that congress has 
adjourned ere this and he is on his way home. Brichnell 
wishes me to ask you to send some coarse combs. He has not 
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combed his hair for three months at least. I think a coal 
rake would be best for him. 


Col Vaughn caught three white men in an Indian camp 
last night. Vesser among them. 


Aug. 23/48 
Dr Sir. I received yours by the Indian this evening. 
Brichnell will start to-morrow morning for the Nemaha. 
I have had to hire a horse for him & have hired Hughes to 
go with him. 


By the bearer Scott Rucker I send you Twenty dollars 
cash. 


Col Vaughn has found the whiskey jug which Vesser 
& company brought over & hid in the hazel brush & tasted 
of the whiskey. 


Aug 28/48 
Dr Sir. Brichnell has returned from the Nemahaw 
without your horses. He tells me he is going to St. Joseph 
to-morrow so that he can tell you the particulars. I had 
to hire a horse of an Indian for him to ride up & pay a 
high price ($1.50) and paid Hughes $1.50 for going with 
him. 


I wish you would send Brichnell some vermillion and 
coarse combs. I have been crediting the Ioways a little when 
they have brought orders from the Agent but he sees the 
folly of his course & refuses to give them any more and I 
am heartily glad of it. The Ioways are going to see him 
again to-day to beg for blankets on credit but it will be of 
no use. I have accepted Mr Formans orders for the Sac’s 
amounting to some forty dollars (mostly sugar) which he 
has agreed to collect. We shall want more sugar at this rate 
before the payment. I am now using the last barrel. We are 
also nearly out of fine flour. 


Aug 31/48 
Dr Sir. In your last letter you gave me liberty to let 
the Ioways have some vermillion and tobacco and arrange 
it the best way I could. 


I have let them have 30 lbs. Tobacco which Col Vaughn 
says he will see paid and kept the vermillion, which I 
thought was the best way that I could arrange it. 


I afterwards sold Story 2 lbs. vermillion for four dol- 
lars, for which they have agreed to pay him. 
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Brichnell has got another pony for you. 


Sept 5/48 
Dr Sir. I have just received by the waggon the Invoice 
of goods which you sent. 


You wish me to inform you what things we shall need. 
If you have got or can get a lot of Jappanned Tin it would 
sell well. Large pans & large plain tin buckets we have 
enough of, but very small pans & small buckets will sell well. 
If you buy your Tin in St Joseph you can probably get such 
as will suit. Red worsted tape & Fishhooks are often called 
for. Some cheap bridles will be wanted. The rest you will 
probably think of. In the morning I will gather up some 
things to send down. I have tried to get an Indian to carry 
your letter to Mr Story but could get none yet. Most of 
them are gone, and the rest are without horses—and what 
is worse the poor devils are afraid of the Pawnees. Knowing 
that justice requires their blood they are in constant fear. 
Brichnell says he will go down on thursday. The Ioways 
caught his horse with some others yesterday and rode 
them nearly down after Pawnees. If you can get them 
handy I wish you to get a bushel of good sour apples and 
send by the waggons to me. Charge to my account. 


I send you 8 or 10 bunches Deer hair 8 hides and a 
bundle of coon & other skins. 


Sept 6/48 
Dr Sir. I have this day sent an Indian to Mr. Storys. 


In my letter this morning I forgot to mention the 27 
sacks sent. I could not keep them from the floor mice and 
they are badly eaten. 


Col Vaughn tells me that the Ioways do not want to 
pay you this fall, but he has told them that they must do it. 


Sept 9/48 
Dr Sir. The goods mentioned in your letter have arrived 
all safe I believe. I have no news to write, the messenger 
has not yet returned from Story’s. 


Sept 19/48 
Dr Sir. I have bought as much sweet corn I think as Mr 
Richard will want and could buy as large a quantity for 
Mr Shaw or any other person but perhaps it would be wrong 
to do it. The Indian crop was light and I am not sure but 
they would sell the last bushel of it this fall if any one 
would buy it—without thinking of the future. 
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I have sold them mostly Provisions & Groceries. 


My coarse flour is all gone and I have opened the last 
barrel of sugar. Coffee is plenty. 


Will you not send me by Brichnell some vermillion & 
wrapping yarn. 


Sept 3d/48 
Dr Sir. Yours by Croteau was just received with the 
vermillion. 
I will see Col Vaughn this evening and tell him what 
you request me. 


I send you by Croteau Thirty four dollars mostly in 
Gold. I intended giving it to you yesterday morning but 
forgot it. 


Oct 5/48 
Dr Sir. One of your waggons only came here with the 
bacon & sugar. Of the Bacon there is 103 pieces instead of 
110. The waggoner will take only one barrel of the corn and 
2 empty boxes. He says you would not pay him for hauling 
down or he would take more. He thinks he made a mistake 
in counting the Bacon when in St. Joseph. 


Oct 5/48 

Dr Sir. Brichnell requests me to write a letter to you 

for him. He says your squaw is very sick, wants something 
nourishing, and wishes you to send her some chickens. 


Edward Brichnell is going down to see about his furni- 
ture &c and Francis wishes you to assist him. If I under- 
stand him rightly the freight has not been paid and he 
wishes you to pay it for him. 


Oct 7/48 

Dr Sir. By the waggoners I have received your goods, 
but they refuse to haul any thing at all down. They say 
you would offer them only ten cents per hundred and they 
refused to haul for that and I do not feel authorized to 
offer them any thing more. Your Squaw is some better, 
her mother has come and says they do not want Mr Irvin 
to Doctor her. 


Oct 10/48 
Dr Sir. Mr Croteau has just handed me your letter of 
yesterday. I have nothing to write more than Mr Croteau 
can tell you. 


Col Vaughn, Mr Irvin & the Ioways have gone to the 
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Pawnees and expect to be absent about ten days. Mr 
Croteau tells me Mr Forman wishes the news about the 
money to be kept secret. 


Oct 18/48 
Dr Sir. Yours by the waggons with the goods was re- 
ceived this evening. I expect Col Vaughn has already 
given you the information you wanted respecting the treaty 
with the pawnees. 


Mr Forman is now gone and I do not know what arrange- 
ment I can make about a house, but I presume he intends 
to let you have his old house for the payment which will 
require but little fixing. We shall look for you up in a 
day or two. 


I send you by the waggoners 


8 Barrels sweet corn 

2 packs skins—59 coon and I think 24 other skins 
1 Otter skin & 2 Beavers 

2 Hides 

2 Empty Boxes 

+ ”“ Barrels 


If you can fetch them when you come up will you not 
bring a half Doz Brooms. 


Nov 1/48 

Dr Sir. As no other opportunity is likely to offer I 
send an Indian to inform you that we will need more 
powder before the Ioway payment is over. I have let the 
Ioways have upon Mr Formans order, one keg of powder 
and some lead, which leaves us with less than half a keg 
here, and one keg at the Agency. I think there is lead 
enough here yet, some 300 lbs. I have hauled three barrels 
flour from the smoke house and have now only two and a 
half left. It is probable that more will be wanted. If you 
have more 3 pt white Blankets you had better send them 
up. Mr Forman has taken so many for the Sacs I fear 
there will not be enough. 


Do not fail to send some Brooms. 


Your Squaw is getting better. She wants some Hooks 
& eyes for a dress. 


Brichnell tells me that you told him that you would 
furnish him with all the provisions he needed and he comes 
to me for it. I would rather have had an order from you 
to that effect than his word. 
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Perhaps you had not better keep the house you spoke 
of for me. Unless I can engage in some kind of business 
again at once, Mrs. Harding will want to visit her friends 
and will probably remain until I find a place. 


Col Vaughn is depending on you to watch the mail 
for him. 

Nov 5/48 

Dr Sir. Brichnell wishes me to inform you that your 
squaw talks of starting to the Nemahaw on wednesday if 
you do not come up sooner and she wants a quantity of 
Provisions. 

The amount of the order which you gave her when here 
she sent to her mother and now her sister has come back 
for more. 

Nov 18/48 

Dr Sir. The bearer tells me he is going to St. Joseph 
to-day. 

We have no news from the Department yet or I would 
have informed you sooner. You may be sure the payment 
will not be made before week after next. 


Should the order be received by the next mail I am con- 
fident some excuse will be found to delay the payment 
until Mr Formans return. 


Send the mail. 

24 Nov 1848 

Dr Sir. I have received some four or five letters from 
you within the last two days, but have no news yet worth 
communicating. Col Vaughn has not sent for his mail this 
week until today and the Messenger will not be back until 
to-morrow. Whenever we have any news of consequence 
you may be sure of my sending a message to you at 
once. I am doing less business now than at any time within 
the last six months. 

P.S. Brichnell sends his compliments and wishes me to 
tell you that he starts for caw river after Col Vaughns son 
next sunday morning to be gone four or five days. 

I send you another letter for the Post Office. 

Nov 27/48 

Dr Sir. Brichnell tells me that Mr Story is at his house 
and going to St Joseph to-morrow with a waggon. If he 
can take them, I will send by him one pack skins containing 
25 coon 17 wolf 4 deer and 3 or 4 other skins of little value. 


We have no news here yet except that Col Vaughns 
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son is expected daily by way of St Joseph. Brichnell 
started after him but met some persons who told him that 
he had already left. Those Pottawattomies still living at 
the Bluffs returned here two days ago but they had no 
money to trade. Maj Harvey refused to pay them any 
annuity until they should move on to their land and comply 
with the conditions of the Treaty. Col Vaughn says he 
is expecting an order to pay the Ioways every day. I think 
he expects Mr. Forman to bring it. 


I also send you Twenty Three dollars cash. 


Dr Sir. Yours by Mr Forman was received this 
evening. You enquire what we will want for the payment. 
Not knowing what there is at the Agency I can hardly 
tell. 


We have only a half barrel of sugar and no flour but 
perhaps there will not be much sugar wanted & the Indians 
I understand are going down in a day or two to get Twenty 
barrels of flour of you. If they got that before the payment 
you will not want any or much here. 


I expect the payment will be made next week but of 
that Mr Forman can inform you better than I can. Col 
Vaughn has received the order to day by Oregon. 

St Joseph Jan [?] 21/49 
Col A J Vaughn 


Dr Sir. Circumstances have been such that I 
could not go to the agency as I intended and it may not be 
convenient for me to go at any other suitable time, there- 
fore I am very much in need of money at this time you will 
do me a great favor if you can collect the amount of the 
order which I gave you on J B Roy and should you collect 
the whole amount you can retain ten per cent by forwarding 
the balance to me as soon as convenient. 


He may object to paying the full amount on the 
grounds of its being for the benefit of Indians, but his buying 
things of me and giving to Indians or crediting them makes 
no difference with the justice of my account. Had I credited 
the Indians with the goods the loss would have fallen on 
one better able to bear it, but in trying to do better for my 
employer I have the account thrown on my hands and now 
I have to content myself by doing the best Ican. Ten dollars 
of the amount was for foods consumed by his own family 
mostly provisions & groceries. The only argument he can 
bring for refusing to pay the other is that he has received 
no benefit from it but that is not my fault. The fault 
which I committed was in crediting him at all. 











THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


IN 1955 


BY JAMES C. OLSON 


HERE is evidence on every hand that Nebraskans are 
becoming more conscious of their heritage and more 
appreciative of its impact upon their daily lives. The 

Nebraska State Historical Society during 1955 was, in part, 
a beneficiary of that development, and, in part, responsible 
for it. The year has seen the Society assume an ever- 
widening role in the cultural life of the state, and I con- 
sider it a high privilege to be able to report to you upon 
the Society’s wide-ranging activities. I trust that this report 
will attest, as it should, to the leadership furnished by the 
Executive Board, and particularly by Mr. James E. Lawrence, 
its president, and to the industry, imagination, and ability 
of my loyal and capable staff. 


The Society’s new building continues to be the center 
of our activities. Various aspects of the way in which the 
building has been utilized will be treated in those parts of 
this report which deal with the activities of the Museum, 
the Library, and the Division of Education. I wish to say 
here, however, that during the year beginning September 1, 
1954 and ending August 31, 1955, by actual count, a total 
of 93,193 persons visited the building. During the year, also, 
all contracts on the building were closed at a total cost for 
construction and equipment of $598,538.65. Having com- 
pleted all payments, the Society turned back to the state 
general fund a total of $7,117.02. 








Dr. James C. Olson is Director of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. This report was presented in part at the 
77th annual meeting of the Society at Lincoln, 1 October 1955. 
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For the biennium beginning July 1, 1955 and ending 
June 30, 1957, the State Legislature appropriated $245,000 
for our use. An unexpened balance of $12,822.68, reappro- 
priated, made the total appropriation for the Society 
$257,822.68. In addition, the Legislature authorized the 
Society to develop a museum at Fort Robinson and appro- 
priated the sum of $36,644 for that purpose. The Society has 
entered into an agreement with the Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, whereby 
the old post headquarters building will be converted into a 
museum, and certain historically significant sites on the 
reservation will be preserved for historical purposes, not- 
ably the site of the Red Cloud Agency and the spot where 
Crazy Horse was killed. This program, as you are aware, is 
part of an over-all state program for the development of 
Fort Robinson as a state park and historical center. 


For the first time this year, too, the Society had an 
exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair. The exhibit constructed 
in the auditorium of the Women’s Building was devoted 
to the theme “Yesterday at the Fair.” It was visited by a 
total of 17,902 persons. 


One of the Society’s far-ranging activities during the 
. year has been an active television program carried on in 
co-operation with University of Nebraska Television. Work 
was completed on a series of half-hour programs devoted to 
an interpretation of the Plains under the title “Great Plains 
Trilogy.” These programs were telecast live over station 
KOLN-TV in Lincoln, and then under a grant from the 
Educational Television and Radio Center were placed on 
film. The series has been telecast or is being shown on 
television stations in the following seventeen cities: 


Boston, Massachusetts Holdrege, Nebraska 
Lansing, Michigan Omaha, Nebraska 
Seattle, Washington Sioux City, Iowa 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Houston, Texas 
Madison, Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
St. Joseph, Missouri Urbana, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Munford, Alabama San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Thus the work of the Historical Society has attained a 
nation-wide audience. 
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In addition to the “Great Plains Trilogy,” the Historical 
Society presented a regular half-hour television program 
each week on KUON-TV under the title “Yesterday in 
Nebraska.” This program, given by various members of the 
staff, interpreted aspects of Nebraska history to the Lincoln 
television audience. Finally, the Superintendent conducted 
a course for credit at the University of Nebraska in the 
history of Nebraska on station KUON-TV. This course, 
offered during the second semester of last year, was an 
experiment in presenting the history of a state through the 
means of television. 


The Society continued and enlarged its use of radio as 
a medium for telling Nebraska’s story. Through the co- 
operation of the Radio and Television Section of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s Department of Speech and the Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, thirteen programs 
designed to tell the history of Nebraska Territory in 
dramatic form were produced and taped. Mrs. Phyllis 
Winkelman, Director of Education, wrote the scripts for 
the programs and handled production for the Society. The 
programs were broadcast by eleven radio stations in various 
parts of the state. To provide a continuing audio resource in 
the history of Nebraska Territory, master tapes of the pro- 
grams are maintained by the University’s Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, and any of the programs may be 
obtained by sending a tape to the Bureau and paying a 
nominal fee for the transferring of the program from the 
master tape to the individual tape. A teaching manual, 
prepared by Mrs. Winkelman, is available for use with the 
taped programs. 


While making full use of the newer media available 
for the dissemination of historical information, the Society 
did not neglect the traditional printed page and, indeed, its 
activities throughout the year attest to our belief that the 
printed page still is the most effective instrument of edu- 
cation available to us. The Superintendent’s one volume 
History of Nebraska was published in January by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, and the favorable reception 
accorded that book will, I know, be gratifying to you as it 
has been to the author. The publication of the book was 
made possible by the University of Nebraska Foundation, 
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the Board of Regents of the University of Nebraska, and 
the Executive Board of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. All royalty interest in the book resides in the 
Society. 


Work has progressed during the year on Number 2 of 
our new series, Publications in Anthropology. Presently in 
press, this volume, The Northwest Gun, by Charles E. 
Hanson, Jr., will be published sometime this fall. In addition, 
I am most happy to report that we are reviving the 
Society’s initial series, the Publications, the last volume of 
which appeared in 1936. Volume XXIII, shortly to be pub- 
lished, is entitled A Bibliography of Published Sources on 
Nebraska Territory. It is the work of Dr. John B. White, 
our librarian, and will be an invaluable guide to students 
and teachers whose work takes them into the field of Ne- 
braska’s territorial history. 


Nebraska History, now in its 36th year, continues to 
publish a variety of articles relating to Nebraska’s past. 
During the past year the magazine has contained contribu- 
tions from members of our staff, members of the Society, 
and persons from the following institutions: Central Wash- 
ington State College, Connecticut College, Doane College, 
The Iowa State Historical Society, Indiana University, Mich- 
‘igan State Normal College, Mount Union College, Murray 
(Kentucky) State College, Oberlin College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, The United States National Museum, The United 
States National Park Service, the Universities of Colorado, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and South Dakota, and Wayne State 
Teachers College. The Historical News Letter, now in its 
eighth year, continues to be published monthly. “Out of 
Old Nebraska,” the Superintendent’s weekly column, con- 
tinues to appear regularly in the press of the state. As of 
August 31 these columns had been issued for 476 consecu- 
tive weeks. Miss Myrtle D. Berry, photo librarian, has been 
publishing a series of articles on Nebraska’s forts in 
Nebraska on the March, the publication of the Nebraska 
Resources Division. Mrs. Elizabeth Radtke, newspaper 
librarian, has a series on Nebraska newspapers, appearing 
regularly in The Nebraska Newspaper, the publication of the 
Nebraska Press Association. 


Acknowledgement of the assistance rendered by the 
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Society staff and use made of its resources continued to 
appear in books published during the year. I wish to pass 
on the most recent statement to come to my attention, that 
which appeared in Martin F. Schmitt and Dee Brown, 
The Settlers West (Charles Scribners, 1955). The authors 
say, “One of the finest collections in the West is fortunately 
administered by one of the finest persons, Myrtle D. Berry 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society.” Extensive use is 
made of the Society’s photo collection in this new book. 


In addition to their other duties, members of the 
Society’s staff have continued to carry forward an intensive 
program of research. Marvin F. Kivett, Director of the 
Museum, spent the summer conducting archeological investi- 
gations in the Fort Randall Reservoir area near Chamber- 
lain, South Dakota. Dr. John B. White, Librarian, has com- 
pleted his Bibliography of Published Sources on Nebraska 
Territory. Dr. Donald F. Danker, Archivist, has completed 
a monograph on some aspects of the social and economic 
history of Nebraska Territory. The Superintendent has been 
at work on a life of the noted Oglala chieftain Red Cloud, 
making use of rich sources in the Society’s library and, in 
addition, those of the National Archives in Washington, 
D. C. He spent the month of August doing research in the 
National Archives. 


We have received substantial financial support from 
outside sources for our research activities during the past 
year. Mr. Kivett’s archeological investigations were 
financed in part by a grant of $4,500 from the National 
Park Service. The Norden Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
provided a fund of $1,000 to make possible the collection of 
materials relating to the history of Scandinavian settlements 
in Nebraska. Both Dr. White and Dr. Danker have spent 
time out in the state collecting materials under that grant, 
and when the project is completed we should have a sub- 
stantial collection of material relating to the history of our 
Scandinavian settlements. A grant of $500 from Mr. Way- 
land Magee of Bennington, a member of the Executive 
Board, will enable the Society to assist a graduate student 
at the University of Nebraska to prepare a study of the 
career of Colonel James H. Pratt, noted western cattleman. 


Members of the staff have given unstintingly of their 
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time in other activities designed to promote the interests 
of the Society and the cause of Nebraska’s history. Alto- 
gether, staff members made a total of eighty-nine historical 
addresses during the year, of which fifty-two were given 
by the Superintendent, nineteen by the Director of Educa- 
tion, eleven by the Archivist, five by the Director of the 
Museum, and one each by the Librarian and the Curator of 
History. Thirty-eight of these addresses were given in 
Lincoln, although a number of them were before the meet- 
tings of state and regional organizations. In addition, other 
parts of the state were reached by addresses as follows: 
five in Hastings, four in Omaha, three in Crete, two each 
in Campbell, Chadron, Nebraska City, and Tecumseh, and 
one each in Alliance, Auburn, Aurora, Avoca, Blue Springs, 
Columbus, Decatur, Douglas, Fairbury, Falls City, Fre- 
mont, Geneva, Hardy, Hay Springs, Henderson, Kearney, 
Kimball, Leigh, Lexington, Martell, Osceola, Oshkosh, 
Papillion, Pawnee City, Petersburg, Plattsmouth, Princeton, 
Wahoo, Waverly, Wayne, and Wisner. 


The Society has been represented during the year at 
the following national and regional meetings: American 
Historical Association, New York; Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, St. Louis; American Association for 
‘State and Local History, Madison, Wisconsin; Society of 
American Archivists, Williamsburg, Virginia; and Plains 
Conference for Archeology, Lincoln. 


The Archivist served as a member of the membership 
committee for the Society of American Archivists; the 
Librarian served as chairman of the constitution committee 
of the Nebraska Library Association; and the Superintend- 
ent, as secretary-treasurer of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, a member of the Council of American 
Association for State and Local History, and an elector of 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans, New York University. 


At present, the staff of the Society consists of twenty- 
six permanent members and eight part-time temporary 
employees. 


The Society continues to attract new members. A total 
of 296 persons joined the Society during the year. As of 
August 31 the membership was 2,283. 
















Indian house floor near Chamberlain, South Dakota. 


THE SOCIETY IN THE FIELD—SUMMER, 1955 


Close-up showing a prehistoric Indian house floor with storage 
pits. 
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THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM CONSTANTLY ADDS 
NEW DISPLAYS 
“How Legends Begin”—diorama depicting the shooting of David 
McCandles by Wild Bill Hickok at the Rock Creek Pony Ex- 
press Station, July 12, 1861. 
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The spring meeting this past year was held in Grand 
Island, May 15. Louis A. Holmes of Grand Island was 
general chairman of the meeting, and J. Frank Dobie, of 
Austin, Texas, delivered the principal address. The meet- 
ing continued the successful tradition of an out-state spring 
meeting. 


The activities of the Museum, the Library, and the 
Division of Education will be reported upon in separate 
sections of this report, to follow immediately. Before pre- 
senting those aspects of the report, however, I wish at this 
time to pay particular tribute to the work of the three mem- 
bers of our staff who have direct responsibilities for them 
—Marvin F. Kivett, Director of the Museum; John B. 
White, Librarian; and Mrs. Phyllis Winkelman, Director 
of Education. 


THE MUSEUM 


The Museum has continued its program of preserving 
the material objects used by the people of Nebraska and 
the Central Plains. These objects have provided an ever 
increasing reservoir from which items may be drawn to 
provide interesting and educational displays dealing with 
some part of the story of people in the area. Only a rela- 
tively small part of the collections are on exhibit at one 
time. This policy makes for an ever changing story and 
for a display pattern which is never finished. 


The preservation and documentation of the collec- 
tions are as much a part of the Museum’s work as the 
displays. The past year has permitted a somewhat greater 
emphasis on these aspects of the Museum. Considerable 
time has been spent in arranging the storage area to make 
the items more accessible for display and available to 
certain persons who may be interested in materials not on 
display. This is particularly true of the archeological collec- 
tions which are of interest to many students. Storage facili- 
ties have been also greatly improved in the area devoted 
to materials of pioneer history. 


More than 150 separate collections were received by the 
Museum during the past year. These collections varied 
from a single item to several hundred specimens. There 
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were many outstanding gifts, such as the Don E. Hanna 
collection of saddles and other cowboy equipment; the more 
than two hundred articles of clothing, jewelry, furniture, 
and other household articles covering a period of more than 
one hundred years from the estate of Electa Morse Kidder; 
items brought from Sweden in the 1880’s by the parents of 
Henry and Rosie Peterson of Inavale, and a large collec- 
tion of clothing and furniture from the estate of Mrs. 
J. C. Seacrest of Lincoln. 


As evidence that the Museum is not static, but is ever 
changing, more than fifty new displays were prepared by 
the staff during the year. The present displays within the 
building consist of 147 separate display units, four period 
settings of various subjects, and four period room settings. 
Four displays dealing with the Civil War and the Spanish 
American War were also completed for display in the 
Capitol. Other displays were prepared with seasonal themes 
for exhibit in the Student Union of the University of 
Nebraska. 


Displays entitled “Yesterday at the Fair” were also 
prepared for the 1955 State Fair. Period settings represent- 
ing a sod house interior, agricultural implements, a late 
Victorian bedroom, Indian clothing and boats, and weaving 
equipment were on display in the Women’s Building. 
Through the co-operation of the Lincoln Weaver’s Guild 
a representative was available to operate the old style 
carpet weaving loom. Other displays of interest were a 
series of photographic murals showing scenes at the Fair 
in earlier years. Some of the handmade objects which re- 
ceived prizes at the Fair years ago were also displayed. 


The Society’s staff members have also drawn on the 
Museum collections for illustrated lectures during the year. 
The collections have been used extensively in the educa- 
tional programs for school children. Such collections were 
used in Series II and III of the television programs, “The 
Great Plains Trilogy.” Various presentations of the tele- 
vision series on KUON-TV, “Yesterday in Nebraska” fea- 
tured articles from both the pioneer collections as well as 
the ethnological and archeological collections representing 
the Indians of the Central Plains. 


Archeological research has continued to be conducted 
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by the staff in the Central Plains area. Much of the attention 
has been directed toward the salvage of sites which will be 
destroyed or damaged as a result of the many dams and 
reservoirs being constructed as a part of the Missouri 
River Basin Project. 


Since 1950, except for the year 1953, the Society has 
carried on archeological field investigations sponsored 
jointly with the U. S. National Park Service. Prior to that 
period in 1948, co-operative excavations were carried on 
with the Smithsonian Institution in the Medicine Creek Res- 
ervoir, and in 1949 at the proposed Mullen Reservoir in 
Nebraska. Excavations in 1950, with the National Park 
Service, were in the Trenton Reservoir of southwestern 
Nebraska. In an attempt to keep ahead of the rising res- 
ervoir waters we shifted our attention in 1951 to the Missouri 
Valley area of the Fort Randall Reservoir in South Dakota. 
Many of these sites were in danger of destruction because 
of the limited number of institutions available to carry on 
the archeological salvage work. In 1951 and 1952 the Society 
and the National Park Service carried on excavations in a 
large village of circular earthlodges near Oacoma, South 
Dakota. Ten complete house floors with associated storage 
pits, burials, and trash areas were uncovered in this village 
during the two seasons. It is believed that these remains may 
represent a group of people culturally related to the 
early Pawnee of Nebraska during the period of 1600 to 
1700 A.D. 


In 1954 a grant of funds from the National Park Service 
permitted the Society to resume investigations in this area. 
A large prehistoric fortified village on the east bank of the 
Missouri River, some fourteen miles north of Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, was selected for excavation. As the work 
progressed it became obvious that the Crow Creek site 
presented many complex problems with at least two pre- 
historic groups of farming Indians having occupied the site 
during different periods of time. In 1955, a grant of $4,500 
was made available by the National Park Service for a field 
party sponsored by the two institutions to resume work at 
this interesting village area. Field work by the Society 
was carried on during the field period of June 14 to 
August 26 at the Crow Creek Site. Comprehensive excava- 
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tions were completed in the two areas representing the two 
periods of occupation in the immediate area of the site. 
Tests in an adjacent area revealed evidence of two other 
periods of occupation. The sequence as revealed indicates 
four periods of pottery making groups. The oldest is a 
variation of the Woodland period; the second is a prehis- 
toric farming group culturally related to the Upper Repub- 
lican period of Nebraska which is attributable to the Over 
focus; the third is a farming group who apparently feared 
an unknown enemy since they erected an elaborate fortifi- 
cation system consisting of a deep ditch with a fence on the 
inner side constructed of cedar poles; the fourth group lived 
in circular earthlodges and were in possession of some Euro- 
pean goods such as iron and brass. It seems likely this later 
period may have been from 1600 to 1700. Their pottery and 
other cultural items suggest a relationship to the site at 
Oacoma, excavated in 1951 and 1952. Today, the Dakota- 
Sioux Indians occupy the area. Thus, within the limits of 
the area examined, we have five Indian groups with suffi- 
cient variation in their cultural remains to indicate great 
differences in their way of life. 


Various archeological sites in Nebraska also have been 
examined during the past year. Limited excavations were 
carried on in the remains of a prehistoric Indian cemetery 
on the Martin Corliss farm southeast of Hebron. These 
remains were covered with limestone slabs and were be- 
lieved to be more than five hundred years old. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, like the Museum, continued to improve 
its services to the people of Nebraska. Altogether, 3,125 
volumes were catalogued during the year and seventeen 
maps were added. The photograph collection was aug- 
mented by the largest addition in recent years, the total 
amounting to 20,350 photographs. These consisted prin- 
cipally of two large collections, the Nathaniel L. Dewell col- 
lection of approximately 9,000 items, and the collection of 
Dr. George E. Condra, consisting of approximately 11,000 
items. As of August 31, 312 Nebraska newspapers were being 
regularly received, of which 23 were dailies, 261 weeklies, 
and 28 of other frequency. Also, as of August 31, 462 period- 
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icals were being regularly received, of which 218 were pub- 
lished in Nebraska. In the bindery, 528 volumes were bound 
and 120 repaired. Two thousand six hundred fourteen reels 
of microfilm were added. In summary, the following inven- 
tory of the library’s holdings as of August 31 is presented: 




















IIIS: \cssiicstsiteiiiniinieiainchdaatinsietiatisiinicstnaissdlenaedaiila 30,815 
Bound volumes, newspapers .......................... 20,514 
SE iiiaensatasonienbatttahinsincsatilicosanasitaafessiediaainiataat 738 
Microfilm, reels ...... 2,614 
Et nae 8 
BI ican iniccneelasccitheeumndneeeeedliaateiesnnananienee 29 
Motion picture films ...... 7 
Photographs 75,351 


In the manuscript division, the following collections 
were processed: 
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Daniel Bowers, family Bible record 

Julius Sterling Morton, letters, papers and diaries 
Daughters of American Revolution, Crete Chapter, records 
Daniel Benjamin Cleghorn, diary and papers 

William George Langworthy Taylor, letters and papers 
John F. Streng, manuscript of a sermon 

Charles Henry Dietrich, papers 

Edward S. Chadwick, war scrapbook and photo album 
Ellen Smith, biographical material 

Hudson Bruner, diary 


. Joseph Warren Wood, clippings 


Benjamin Harris, Civil War letters 
Nonpartisan League, scrapbook 


. Florence, Nebraska, records, papers and clippings 
. Louise Wilhelmina Mears, papers 

. Adams County Old Settlers Association, papers 

. Taylor Asher, scrapbooks 

. Alice Ann Minick, papers 

. Lillian A. Elliot, reminiscences 

. J. C. Bruce, letters 

. J. Nielsen Barry, letters 

. Hiram Winnett Orr, scrapbook and papers 


Mari Sandoz, letters, notes and clippings 
Willford Isbell King, manuscripts 


. Edward P. Holmes, deeds and warrants 


Lars A. Bruce, autobiography 


. E. D. Linderman, family histories 


Ira D. Bishop, land certificate 
Florence Ferry Company, map of reserve 


. Elizabeth Bratt Baldwin, obituary 
. N. C. Thompson, warrant as sergeant in New York 


Riflemen 1848 
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32. Trumbull, Nebraska, Methodist Church, history and 
programs 

33. Samuel Aughey, biographical material and account book 

34. Nellie B. Hulshizer, letters and papers 

35. Will Owens Jones, papers 

36. Mother Mathilde Hirsch, biographical sketch 

37. Hallam, Nebraska, records 

38. Nebraska Governor’s committee, appointed to investigate 
the penal institutions, reports, correspondence and clippings 

39. S. J. White, letters 

40. Benkelman, Nebraska, Methodist Church, history 

41. Rock Bluffs, Nebraska, records 

42. Margaret Davis, minutes of British War Relief, Inc., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Chapter 

43. Butler County, Nebraska, Justice of Peace Docket 

44. Sherman County, Nebraska, School District #1, records 

45. Auburn Ministerial Association, minutes 

46. Shaw Family Collection, letters, diaries and papers 

47. Richard Dibble, letters and papers 

48. Frederick Shepherd, papers 

49. Edward Wesley Minkell, memoirs 

50. Frank L. Williams, papers 

51. Prosper Moor, diary 

52. Frederick L. Teal, scrapbook 

53. Hugh Alfred Butler, papers 


During the year 1,126 persons were assisted in the 
library, and fifty-two telephone inquiries were answered. 
Most of the persons assisted required search necessitating the 
expenditure of a quarter-hour or longer by some member of 
the Library staff. The newspaper room counted 823 visitors 
for whom 501 simple directing questions were answered and 
sixty-two search questions. Telephone reference questions 
numbered twenty-seven. A total of 451 inquiries were 
received and answered by mail. Twenty-eight volumes and 
230 photographs were loaned during the year. A total of 
370 persons gave materials to the Library during the year. 


THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


The educational program in 1954-55 was directed 
toward providing educational services which would co- 
ordinate more closely with the curriculum of the schools 
and the programs of such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and the 4-H. To encourage 
schools to make maximum use of the Historical Society’s 
educational resources, special auditorium programs were 
offered. These programs stressed specific topics especially 
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selected to tie in with the work of the schools, and teachers 
were encouraged to use these programs as a source of enrich- 
ment for the classroom work. Programs on ten topics were 
offered: (Grades 1-6) “How the Indians of Nebraska Lived,” 
“Indian Crafts,” “Indian and Pioweer Homes,” “Life in a 
Covered Wagon,” “Life in a Sod House,” “Highway to the 
West—Early Transportation;” (Grades 7-12) “Fashion is a 
Mirror of History,” “Recipes from a Sod House Kitchen,” 
“Exploring the Past with Shovel and Trowel” and “Life in 
Pioneer Nebraska.” The programs, given in the Society’s 
auditorium, included a fifteen minute lecture and the show- 
ing of an appropriate film or filmstrip. Also included in the 
program was a period when relevant items from the Museum 
collections were demonstrated, and the children were encour- 
aged to handle and examine the specimens. This was followed 
by a tour of those sections of the galleries which pertained 
to the topic under discussion. The programs were also 
adapted and presented to adult groups. A total of forty-seven 
programs were given throughout the year. Plans call for 
continuing the auditorium programs, with the addition of 
two new programs—“Guns That Won the West,” of special 
interest to Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts, and “The Story of 
Our Flag,” of special interest to Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and Boy Scouts. 


We continued to offer three types of guided tours: the 
General Tour, the Indian Gallery Tour, and the Pioneer 
Gallery Tour. A total of 197 groups were given guided tours. 


To encourage schools and other organizations to utilize 
these educational services, a special brochure was prepared 
which described the educational services of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society and which included a reservation 
blank for a guided tour or auditorium program. Approxi- 
mately 9,700 of these brochures were sent to teachers, school 
officials, and group leaders. 


We were greatly assisted in the educational program by 
the Lincoln Junior League which provided twelve volunteer 
workers who gave guided tours, developed and presented the 
auditorium programs, and assisted in the museum in cata- 
loguing specimens, restoring pottery, and renovating and 
restoring museum materials. During the coming year we 
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expect to have sixteen Junior League volunteer workers to 
assist us in our expanded educational services. 


We are also indebted to members of the Horizon Club, 
the teen age club of the Camp Fire Girls, who contributed 
volunteer service in the Museum, the Library, and the Ad- 
ministrative Office on Saturday mornings. The girls cleaned 
and catalogued museum specimens, restored pottery, did 
filing and typing, and assisted in the preparation of the 
News Letter for mailing. 


The new educational project for the coming year is a 
puppet theatre, designed to interest younger children in 
Nebraska history. Plays based on pioneer and Indian life 
will be presented, and an effort will be made to present 
the pioneers and Indians in an entertaining and sympa- 
thetic manner. Hand puppets, constructed by Junior League 
volunteer workers, will be used in the plays, and the Junior 
League workers will participate in the writing and produc- 
tion of the plays. The puppet productions will be given in 
the Society’s auditorium and, to a limited extent, by means 
of a portable stage, they can be taken out to schools and 
groups within the Lincoln area. 


Numerous organizations made use of our auditorium 
and other facilities for holding meetings, institutes, and dis- 
cussion groups. One of the major meetings held in the 
auditorium was the Second Annual Law Enforcement Insti- 
tute which met at the Society during the week of June 
19-24. This year we again co-operated with the Lincoln 
City Library in the presentation of the annual recognition 
programs for those children who completed the Library’s 
summer reading program. Approximately five hundred 
children attended these programs, which were held in our 
auditorium. 


Supplementary materials were also provided for 
teachers. Approximately seven thousand educational leaf- 
lets were sent out to teachers and others, and the Director 
of Education answered approximately 243 letters asking for 
specific information about Nebraska. 


A project for the coming year is the preparation of a 
series of filmstrips on the Society’s museum. The series will 
be produced by the University of Nebraska Photographic 
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Productions and distributed by the University of Nebraska 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction. Six film-strips are 
planned, each with an accompanying teaching manual. Sale 
on a national basis is planned for the series, which is in- 
tended to bring the resources of the Society’s museum to 
schools and other institutions which are unable to visit 
Lincoln. The first strip in the series, intended primarily for 
teacher training, demonstrates how an effective field trip is 
planned and executed. An actual school group is taken on 
a guided tour of the museum, and the purpose and function- 
ing of a modern museum are explained. Production of this 
filmstrip will begin very shortly. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


Operating on the principle that growth is essential to 
life, the Society will continue to expand its services and 
to improve the quality as well as the quantity of its work 
during the coming year. The new museum at Fort Robinson 
will offer us an unprecedented opportunity to establish a 
specialized museum in a most interesting area of Nebraska 
and to contribute to the historical consciousness of the 
historically rich western section of the state as well as to 
the tourist attractions of the state. We hope to continue 
exhibiting at the Nebraska State Fair and to work with the 
State Fair Board toward increasing the historical richness of 
that great Nebraska exhibition. The Executive Board is 
deeply conscious of an improvement that must be made in 
calling attention of travelers and others to significant and 
interesting historical sites in the state. The Nebraska Terri- 
torial Centennial Commission, upon its dissolution, turned 
over to the Society the balance remaining in its fund, a 
balance amounting to $1,389.24. This money, collected from 
private sources in Nebraska, was earmarked by the Terri- 
torial Centennial Commission and the Executive Board for 
use in the erection of historical markers in Nebraska. I 
sincerely hope that this next year will see long strides 
taken toward the development of a historical marking pro- 
gram in the state that will do justice to the rich heritage in 
historical sites which we have. I needn’t add that such a 
program will greatly increase the interest which tourists 
who cross Nebraska by the thousands each year will have 
in their trips across the state. More important, it will serve 
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to deepen the appreciation of our own people for our great 
heritage. 


We need to continue to build up our collections, both 
Museum and Library. In particular, we need to build up 
our collections of documents relating to Nebraska’s past. 
The failure of the legislature to appropriate sufficient funds 
to enable us to employ a full-time field man will greatly 
curtail our projected activities toward this end, but funds 
such as the gift provided by the Norden Club of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, can help us collect materials in certain specific 
areas. The interest of individual Nebraskans who may have 
materials or may know where they exist can be of ines- 
timable help. Another possibility for enriching our collec- 
tions may be found in the securing of microfilm copies of 
documentary sources for the history of Nebraska reposing in 
the National Archives, the Library of Congress, and other 
out of state depositories. We are well equipped to admin- 
ister and use microfilm, and the purchase of considerable 
quantities of microfilm would greatly augment our resources 
and make it much more feasible for Nebraskans to study 
their own history here at home. The possibilities for such 
a program are large indeed. Unfortunately, the cost is also 
large. I should like to suggest this as a most worthy project 
‘for any person or organization who wishes to add to the 
cultural resources of the state. 


And so we look forward to the future with confidence 
and with a determination to conduct the affairs of your Soci- 
ety in a way that will continue to merit your approbation 
and the support of the people of Nebraska. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
1 September, 1954 to 31 August, 1955 


ADAMS 

Hastings 
Babcock, Roger 
Boslaugh, Leslie 
Bourne, Charles A. 
Burr, T. S. 
Daugherty, P. R. 
Dunmire, Lawrence 
Glad, Paul W. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Roscoe 
Kennedy, Clifford E. 
Kreitzer, Rev. David 
Russell, Harry 
Seberg, Dr. Herbert 
Seberg, Dr. John R. 


ANTELOPE 
Elgin 
Nyrop, J. Chris 
Neligh 
Nyrop, Ernest C. 


BANNER 


Harrisburg 


Stammerjohn, Walter J. 


BROWN 
Ainsworth 
Pettit, Mrs. C. S. 


BOONE 
Albion 

Walters, Dr. Don R. 

Petersburg 
Hall, Ray E. 
Julich, Joseph 

St. Edward 
Clark, Dr. D. T. 
Henderson, Dr. H. C. 


BOX BUTTE 


Alliance 
Harmon, Donald L. 


BUFFALO 
Kearney 
Munn, Mrs. A. A. 
Pleasanton 
Swenson, John 


BUTLER 

Brainard 
Novak, Charles 
Novak, Louis F. 

David City 
Kosch, Mrs. Emma Jacob 

Dwight 
Novacek, Alfred 


CASS 
Elmwood 
Cook, Emmett J. 
Creamer, Miss Maud 
Louisville 
Addyman, H. J. 
Mayfield, L. J. 
Nichols, Frank H. 
Worthman, Dr. Herbert W. 


CEDAR 
Laurel 
Solso, F. L 


CHEYENNE 
Potter 
Wheeler, Mrs. Ervin 
Sidney 
Barlow, Miss Marjorie 
Barlow, Mrs. R. A. 
Radcliffe, Mr. & Mrs. Clayton 


COLFAX 

Clarkson 
Folda, Mrs. Tony 
Kubesh, Rev. Clement C. 
Novotny, Charles J. 

Schuyler 
Novotny, George C. 


CUSTER 
Anselmo 
Kellenbarger, Ray 
Broken Bow 
Kirk, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Sargent 
Hillyer, C. G. 


DAWES 

Chadron 
Nixon, Ethel I. 
Theiss, H. Jeannette 
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DAWSON Low, James B. 
Lexi Lutes, James E. R. 
Bates, William £ Martin, ms = ., 
Jacobson, Jack F. McClellan, R. 
Neff, Mrs. John M. McQuinn, J 
Smith, Bernard B. Orr, Clinton 
Overton Paustian, Miss Elsie 
Brennan, Thomas ay 
a Robinson, aia i E. 
DEUEL Schlorff, Mrs 
oan, Sa Spear, |W ‘Mrs. J. R. 
Kalisen, Vern Whitson, Mrs. Edith 
DIXON 
New Castle FILLMORE 
Graham, Theodore S. Geneva 
Kerl, Dr. L. H. 
DODGE 
Ames FURNAS 
Hoffman, Mr. & Mrs. George Cambridge 
Fremont Carroll, M. D. 
Fasser, Mrs. A. O. Druse, Charles 
Funk, Dorothy E. Eisenhart, H. W. 
Hansen, Mrs. Leo Loomis Mousel, A. A. 
Hopkins, Lin Shoemaker, O. C. 
Johnston, Mrs. R. A. Edison 
McKennau, Miss Nina L. McCann, Howard E. 
Reynolds, Mary 
Schafersman, Miss Alta GAGE 
North Bend Beatrice 
‘North Bend Public Schools Green, Mrs. Gertrude 
Kunkle, Neil Blue Springs 
Rand, Mrs. Vernon Patton, Mrs. F. J. 
Snover, Mr. & Mrs. Floyd Odell w 
; . A.W. 
DOUGLAS Koch, Mr. & Mrs 
Omaha GOSPER 
Ayer, Stephen Elwood 
Beals, Gordon M. Seberg, G. L. 
acne _ M. Seberg, L. A. 
urgess, Mrs. W. T. 
Byrne, Harry S. GRANT 
Cathers, Dorothy Hyannis 
Cornue, Charles Cochran, Mrs. Bert 
Costello, Irma Whitman 
sn omen 4 | Buchfinck, J. L. 
ickinson, R. S. 
Fechner, Paul HALL 
Gottneid, Sidney J. Cairo 
Hayes, E. A. Larson, Rudy 
Herbert, Dr. H. J. Swanson, Edward 
Jessen, Miss Rubie Grand Island 
Kennedy, John C. Banks, John E. 
Kennedy, William C. Cooke, Phil 
Levine, Dr. Victor E. Donald, Mrs. Bruce 


Loomis, Gilbert C. Dutch, Mrs. R. E 
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Haun, Vernon 
Mahoney, Thomas W. 
Russell, O. D. 
Sprague, Ella M. 
HAMILTON 
Aurora 
Spencer, Marlys 
HITCHCOCK 
Palisade 
Krotter, Dean 


HOLT 
Stuart 
Whitehead, William L. 
HOOKER 
Mullen 
Davis, Jerry R. 
JEFFERSON 
Fairbury 
Stull, Oliver 
JOHNSON 
Tecumseh 
Livingston, Mrs. Harry K. 
KEARNEY 
Axtell 


Foote, Mr. & Mrs. Frank 
Gustafson, Orville 


Minden 
Curtis, Carl T. 
Hewitt, I. D. 
KEITH 
Keystone 
Leonard, Mrs. William 
Ogallala 


Anderson, Arthur D. 
Peterson, Ervin O. 
Riedesel, A. L. 
KIMBALL 
Kimball 
Evertson, Mrs. Frank 
LANCASTER 


Lincoln 


Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. Evar L. 


Broady, Mrs. Margaretta J. 
Brown, Ruth 

Baum, Henry 

Bristow, Miss Julia J 


Craft, Mr. 7 Mrs. Charles F. 


Daugherty, 

Faris, Lynn ri “Robbie 
Fossler, Mabel 
Hadley, Mrs. J. J. 


Heist, Mrs. Gertrude 

—— er, Maj. Gen. Guy N. 
ife 

Hillyer, Dr. & Mrs. Robert A. 

Hinman, William H. 

Hopkins, Allan 

Irvine, Bessie 

Johns, Mrs. Leora 

Kiechel, Col. Doane F. 

Frank 


t, 
Knott, Frank III 
Kosinski, Frederick A. 
Land, Dr. Aubrey C. 
Latta, Mrs. Maurice C. 
Lehnhoff, Mrs. K. J. 
Lumsden, Edith 
Meek, C. L. 
Militzer, Walter 
Miskell, Berna & Clara 
Myers, Robert J. 
Olson, John 
Pettit, Robert C. 
Pickering, Doane T. 
Robison, Constance & 
Mylus E. 
Salisbury, Mrs. Harold 
Savery, Gilbert M. 
Shaw, Norman J. 
Shelley, Miss Annie 
Stewart, Mrs. John W. 
Stonesifer, Dorothy C. 
Stover, Dr. Lee 
Tompkins, P. C. 
Touvelle, Mrs. G. T. 
Vance, L. P. 
Williams, Earl ." 
Woods, Mrs. C. 
Woverly 
Anderton, E. A. 


LINCOLN 
Brady 

Gutherless, Frank 

North Platte 
Carlson, C. Arthur 
Ellsworth, B. E. 
Gutherless, Gar 
Kubicek, C. J. 
Smith, E. Pearl 
Williams, Mrs. Bernice C. 


MADISON 
Madison 
Van, Vernon W. 
Norfolk 
Thomas, Robert E. 
Zobel, Glenn 
Radio Station WJAG 
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MERRICK 
Central City 
Whaley, Miner H. 


MORRILL 
Bayard 
Bayard Public Library 
Bridgeport 
Cook, Clarence 


NANCE 

Fullerton 
Burch, Mrs. Lucille E. 
Seberg, Dr. J. L. 
Tranbarger, Earl R. 


Watters, S. H 
Genoa 
Person, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin 
NEMAHA 
Auburn 


Berlet, Miss Victoria 

Jack, Dr. John B. 

Taylor, Mrs. Emma Berlet 
Johnson 

Casey, Roy 

Rogge, Lawrence 


NUCKOLLS 
Bostwick 
Keifer, Mr. & Mrs. Oswin 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 
Albers, Miss Ellen 
Rowe, George C. 
Talmage 
Demarest, Mrs. Ella M. 


PAWNEE 
Burchard 
Hoffman, Margaret L. 
Pawnee City 
Binder, Mrs. Joe 
Greiner, Loren M. 
Slitzel, George 


PHELPS 

Holdrege 
Bivens, William S. 
Carlson, Walter 
Hoback, M. D. 
Wilson, V. C. 


RICHARDSON 
. Humboldt 
Larimore, Mrs. Elma 
Avery, Mrs. Nellie L 
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SAUNDERS 


Ceresco 
Nygren, Carl G. 


SCOTTS BLUFF 
Gering 
Snyder, Ray A. 
Wiberg, James Lee 
Scottsbluff 
Green, Ethel S. 
Hunter, Ellsworth C. 
Patterson, Robert W. 


SHERIDAN 
Ellsworth 
Bixby, Lawrence Y. 
Gordon 
Nelson, Reynold F. 
Olsson, John J. 
Hay Springs 
Halverson, Winnie 
Keriakides, John H. 


SHERMAN 

Loup City 
Bogle, Dr. John 
Pecht, Karl 


SIOUX 
Harrison 
Bixler, Senator Monroe 


THAYER 
Hebron 
Bryan, Harry D. 
Corliss, Donald M. 
Hartley, Frank 
THURSTON 
Winnebago 
Heitzman, Ray 
WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Richards, Delane T. 
WAYNE 
Wayne 
Ley, Rollie W. (Life) 
WEBSTER 


Blue Hill 
Vaughan, Byron B. 


YORK 
Waco 
Finley, J -_, 


or 
Matzke, Robert K. 
Olson, Eric 
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OUT OF STATE 


OUT OF STATE 
ARIZONA 
Glendale 
Wendell, Albert 


CALIFORNIA 
Gasguet 
Smith, Mrs. Esther Ruth 
Long Beach 
Jacobsen, Walhfred 
Sacramento 
Cairns, Edmund B. 
Smith River 
Hight, Mrs. Clarence 
Tujunga 
Ayers, Mrs. Metta J. 
Visalia 
Cook, Robert M. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 
Deffenbaugh, George S. 


Denver 
Steburg, Mr. & Mrs. L. M., Jr. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wedel, Waldo 
FLORIDA 
Miami 
McVicker, Mr. & Mrs. Claude 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Morton, Sterling 
Nathan, Leonard 
Evanston 
Diller, Mary Burwell 
Lyman, Altha A. 
Lebanon 
Grow, Russell 
Oak Lawn 
Gasteyer, Dr. & Mrs. T. H. 
Springfield 
Procter, P. W. 


INDIANA 


Beverly Shores 
Gasteyer, Mr. & Mrs. Karl F. 


IOWA 
Ames 
Stride, Richard L. 
Council Bluffs 
Dean, Dr. F. W. 
Marion 
Coombes, James L. 


KANSAS 
Topeka 
Shepard, L. C. & C. W., Sr. 
Sohl, Stanley D. 


MARYLAND 
Mt. Rainer 
Powers, Mr. & Mrs. T. L. 


MICHIGAN 
Birmingham 
Deffenbaugh, George S. 
Grand Junction 
Hodgman, Mrs. Eva 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Lind, Iver C. 
St. Paul 
Anderson, Mrs. R. P. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City 
Deffenbaugh, Dr. Ethan C. 
Deffenbaugh, Dr. Wayne S. 


Sullivan 
Glandon, Merwyn W. 
NEW YORK 
Homer 
Cottrell, Lisle 
New York 
Bothwell, Jean 
OHIO 
Hamilton 
Petty, Max R. 
Niles 
Koken, Mrs. Louella Johnson 
Wooster 
Koontz, Dr. & Mrs. P. G. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ponca City 
Thompson, John Paul 
OREGON 
Portland 
Bake, Volcott D. 
Welty, H. S. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh 


Jacobson, Bert A. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


VIRGINIA 
Radford 
Steele, Paul W. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Mason, Mrs. W. F. 
Vancouver 
Reed, R. W. J. 


WYOMING 
Lingle 
Burns, Carl J. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Baldwin, Mrs. W. A. 
Barnes, Miss Jennie 
Carr, Dr. Fred 

Dean, Dr. F. W. 
Green, T. L. 

Haecker, George 
Keifer, J. Warren 
Kinman, Dr. Betty 
Meyers, William H. 
Neumarker, Dr. W. R. 


Norden, Dr. Carl J., Sr. 


O’Gara, W. H. 
Paine, Bayard H. 
Peter, E. F. 

Reed, R. W. J. 
Rolfe, Harry 

Smith, William H. 
Tucker, Charles A. 
Vaughan, Thomas H. 


Minden 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Stapleton 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Scottsbluff 

Lincoln 

Bostwick 

Gretna 

McCook 

Columbus 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Grand Island 

Lincoln 

Vancouver, Washington 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Seward 

Lincoln 

Guide Rock 








NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Report of the Treasurer 
1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treasurer 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be observed 
that the report consists of the following funds: 


Account No. 335 

Building Fund Account No. 880 

Fort Robinson Account No. 336 

Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 

Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 

James H. Pratt Study Fund 

Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund 

Foundation Fund 

Accounts No. 335, 880 and 336 are appropriated by the 
State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. The 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy 
Memorial Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund and the Norden Club Scandi- 
navian Research Fund and the Foundation Fund are ad- 
ministered under the authority of the Society’s treasurer by 
the Trust Department of the Continental National Bank 
of Lincoln. This service is furnished without cost to the 
Society, and at this time I wish to express our continued 
appreciation for that service and particularly for the assist- 
ance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, trust officer and Mr. 


Don Mathes, assistant trust officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to a regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 


SALARIES AND MAINTENANCE No. 335 


Balance in Account 1 September 1954 .................--.--..e---0++ $100,122.65 
Appropriation for 1955-1957 Biennium ........................-..- 245,000.00 
Total = $345,122.65 
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Disbursements 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955........ 105,423.73 
Balance in Account 31 August 1955 .................--....-...:--0:0+ $239,698.92 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
a. naasistemsinatiinnsetnnsepaneninenla $ 66,586.96 
SEE Oe ce os Se 9,353.66 
OASI (Institutional contribution) 2,696.08 
I ee ie ssensietcahaienebibenimiaiientioas 1,075.00 
NS EE ES, aoe ee 869.96 
ESE eS ca 32.26 
ee 223.59 
Board & Lodging ‘ 109.90 
Printing 3,206.83 
LE TIENT ST TTT 5,439.62 
Notary oN Ea ae 5.50 
EEE Ae A OE 247.10 
Department Expense (Archeology) ...........-...--...--.---0----+-+- 339.98 
Other Expense 4.30 
Office Supplies 2,645.12 
Photo Supplies 821.72 
Institutional & Household Supplies ...........................-.....- 931.53 
SES I a REI i eR ee 695.60 
Other Supplies (Including microfilm) ............................ 7,366.30 
BO We I I na cscecnsseccverncsescosnceneeseeseeecnsese 189.72 
Building (Maintenance & Repair) ..................----.--.---+----- 56.92 
Office (Maintenance & Repair) -..............-...--.-c-----se--+---0-++ 249.67 
Institutional & Household nm mea & deceanla a 176.38 
Industrial (Maintenance & Repair) .. aan aie 28.50 
Auto (Maintenance & Repair) -........2.2...-..-..-.--.-0--cceeeeeeeeees 66.45 
i a A re 366.68 
Lab & Engineering (Equipment) ..............................-.....-.-- 15.50 
SS Ee 440.20 
ae a a 1,078.91 
te a Ee eS 103.79 
EE TL ET ET TT TT $105,423.73 
BUILDING FUND No. 880 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1954 —.......---...ee.. $ 38,932.56 
Receipts 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 —........... .. 1,020.01 
Cg LE RR Cee LE CLO, $ 39,952.57 
Expenditures 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 ........ 39,952.57 
Total Balance 31 August 1955 ............................ecssesssesseoesseses None 
RECEIPTS: 
EE ee ee $ 30.00 
Balance—Special Levy Fund .........................-ccceeccceeceeneeeees 990.01 
EEE Se a ee ee es ee $ 1,020.01 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ST tee a ae $ 5,870.34 
i igesiclicditvidchaisiensodiiio 6,437.17 
Heating, Plumbing & Ventilating : 2,057.00 
I os cntanceesienacithipnamensncen .... 12,923.44 





I 8 ao lh caikiciateiasennitiond 692.75 
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ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 261.00 
Plants ....... SO ESE Ee ee Re OS SSS 122.50 
ERIS SESE SS RE SE EAL ENE OR SES 4,471.35 
Transfer to State General Fund -2000..............c-ececceeceeeeeeeees 7,117.02 
eee ine $ 39,952.57 
FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 
Appropriation for 1955-1957 Biennium ............................ $ 36,644.00 
Disbursements 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 ........ None 
Balance in Account 31 August 1955 _...........-.----.-s-0+-0-0+- $ 34,644.00 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 1 September 1954 .............. $ 7,648.54 
Cash Receipts 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 ........ 15,650.99 
TO a ee $ 23,299.53 
Cash Disbursements 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 9,071.92 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 31 August 1955 .................. $ 14,227.61 
pe | RE LT ARCA RE ES 133.85 
$ 14,361.46 
CASH RECEIPTS 
NI ES RIND. ssnicsdtiecdurnsieaeabenenilinanel $ 3,595.26 
IE CII CIID oc niinscernsvecrsisouvesnncitinsiiintiainsiidaiatiharan 100.00 
| LT TL ENAMEL IN ISN EE I 384.05 
I as si cesnnpsiuohaiaseieeia eatin ibaabcele betta laaliiaciclatabada 715.00 
ie SRS FESS a A 293.92 
CREEL ETC A PS er Ea 7.00 
Federal Aid—Archeology ......... dpisitieiddeaddas talons SERIES 5,471.65 
II oor 2 aninchenesoionsasstiohammniamabennniidatalaiedieaal 1,346.39 
Reimbursed: 
SER II ais ncsesnndsnnaseciorncinsinteenliiienne 72.24 
Annual Meeting Receipts .......................... 972.50 
Grand Island Spring Meeting .................. 4.53 
aR EE ieee oe STE 
I 
Centennial Commission (Reimbursement) 
Centennial Commission (Transfer of Balance) ............ 1,389.24 
, | EES SAR ean? Ne ....$ 15,650.99 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
REARS ee ee eee s 147.94 
RE ORE EO ee ANE 8 LET SS 492.58 
BN I a ces nscaiiiealdiaasieteamaiees 2,776.61 
I IE Si  daneshilisliioeigdetennn 1,715.50 
AR ES ie ener 84.00 
Spring Annual Meeting ...................... wiles 286.50 
$2,086.00 
I i ala le 15.87 
ete i SE a 2 Ce rn a. SERS 674.34 
a a a El 538.44 


Centennial Commission (Reimbursed) .......................---.--- 345.34 
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ERS TS Ek Se ae Se a 5.75 

Archeological Expense (Reimbursed) ............................---- 4,075.05 

NN ETL LACES: $ 9,071.92 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY MEMORIAL FUND 

Balance in Fund 1 September 1954 22... ..-.-eeeeeeeeees $ 1,000.00 

tS: ER REE ee Oe None 

Balance in Fund 31 August 1955-2222... eeceeeeneeeees $ 1,000.00 
SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 

Balance in Fund 1 September 1954 ~......-..2..-.-.--.-.- $ 1,000.00 

I la alianncsipusbenenlaneemennanonnal None 

Balance in Fund 31 August 1955 ~............22.222..2....-.------ $ 1,000.00 
JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 

Balance in Fund September 1, 1954 _.....--.....e.eeeee eee $ 1,000.00 

ESS ST IS a ec None 

Balance in Fund 31 August 1955 -.W....-2.......eeeeeeeeeeee eee $ 1,000.00 
NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 

Balance in Fund 1 September 1954 _.0.......--e.---enees $ 500.00 

Disbursements 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 ........ 96.10 

Balance in Fund 31 August 1955. ....................---cs0cssecssessseees $ 403.90 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

SE EE ee ee Ce 96.10 
CONTRIBUTION FUND 

Balance in Fund 1 September 1954 ..........-.................. $ 1,295.00 

Disbursements 1 September 1954 to 31 August 1955 ........ 1.00 


Balance in Fund 31 August 1955 .........................-..-..0.-20---- $ 1,294.00 

















The Dulanys of Maryland. By Aubrey C. Land. (Baltimore: 
Maryland Historical Society, 1955. xviii+390 pp. Ilus- 
trations, notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


The Dulanys of Maryland, father and son, who flour- 
ished in the years from 1720 to the Revolution, had notable 
careers as planters and in the legal profession. Consequently 
they have not escaped the attention of biographers. How- 
ever, Professor Aubrey C. Land, who has recently joined 
the faculty of the University of Nebraska, offers in a single 
volume the most detailed and scholarly study of their lives 
and careers. Professor Land first began research for this 
joint biography, itself a somewhat unorthodox and difficult 
enterprise, while he was a graduate student at the State 
University of Iowa. Since then he has worked on his subject 
and completed his research in various important libraries, 
chiefly in Maryland. The result is a valuable and interesting 


biography. 


But this book is more than a biography. Despite the 
fears of the author, who modestly apologizes in the intro- 
duction for sacrificing to considerations of space, Professor 
Land offers more on the Dulanys’ “times” than one might 
expect in a joint biography, and thus greatly enhances the 
value of his study. Few accounts of the political and 
economic life of the colonies can compare with this one 
in richness of detail on matters ranging from absorbing 
political problems of the proprietary family and those of 
the Dulanys and other members of the higher gentry to 
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economic affairs involving land speculation and the early 
iron industry. 


Even without valuable letters and personal documents 
Professor Land offers a well-rounded account of the lives of 
the Dulanys and an instructive analysis of their abilities 
and achievements. The elder Dulany’s career is presented 
as one of the early success stories in the American tradition. 
An Irish immigrant of eighteen, he with his two brothers 
arrived in Maryland to begin life as indentured servants. 
By a stroke of good fortune, he at once found a place as 
a clerk in a law office. In no time he won fame in this 
profession and entered politics. “At thirty-five he was 
rich and solid, no longer dependent on Fortune, but master 
of his world—gentleman, member of Gray’s Inn, great land- 
lord, Mr. Attorney. It remained for the future to discover 
calamities that could threaten the strong structure of prop- 
erty and place that he had, by his wits and persistence, 
won in this turbulent land.” The end came in the Revolu- 
tion. The younger Dulany and several of his sons refused 
to desert the Loyalist cause. When independence came his 
retirement—he had retired from active practice at forty— 
was complete. 


Professor Land did not find that the Dulanys “qualify 
in the ranks of the greatest men.” Theirs was a small stage, 
the Province of Maryland. But on it they “played notable 
roles—in the law, in politics, in economic affairs, in society, 
and in letters.” And with the author we agree that their 
achievements deserve recording. The Dulanys were most 
fortunate to have Professor Land as their competent bio- 
grapher. 


Doane College Kenneth R. Rossman 


Tragedy Strikes at Wounded Knee. By Will H. Spindler. 
(Gordon, Nebraska: Gordon Journal Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. 80 pp. Papers. Illustrations. $1.50.) 


The title of Will H. Spindler’s book is in reality the 
title of only one story in a collection of sixteen which he has 
included about the Plains Indians, and it is not indicative of 
the content of his book. A number of the accounts are about 
important events and phases in the lives of the Sioux Indians 
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and their allies. In addition to the lead story, there are 
accounts of the. . . Last Great Sun Dance. . . Sioux Indian 
Buffalo Dance . . . and Dull Knife’s Cheyennes .. . all of 
which deal with events that have been recorded many 
times in existing literature. These accounts are brief, and 
they make no new contribution to the field. They differ 
slightly from the existing literature concerning the incidents 
related, but since the entire book is written without the 
benefit of a single footnote, it is impossible to evaluate 
their authenticity. 


The narratives arranged at the beginning of the book 
appear to the casual reader who is unfamiliar with the 
literature in the field, as a major contribution of the author. 
To this reviewer, Mr. Spindler’s major contribution is to be 
found in the series of stories which are relegated to a 
secondary position in the arrangement of his book. These 
accounts deal with the subject so familiar to the author, 
the United States Indian Service, in which he has been 
employed as an Indian day school teacher for over a quarter 
of a century. It is in these articles that Mr. Spindler seems 
to relax and write about the scenes and events with which 
he has had so much experience. His style is simple, and 
the reader has the feeling that the author is writing in 
the same way that he might relate his experience to a 
guest in his home. 


All of the stories in the book are independent of each 
other and lose none of their meaning if read separately. If 
read collectively, the reader becomes conscious of consider- 
able repetition of descriptive and explanatory material as 
well as phraseology. 


Anyone who is interested in the life both past and 
present of the Indian school teacher on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation will be interested in the experiences of this 
veteran in the Indian service. By the accounts of his 
observations and experiences at Medicine Bow Day school, 
Potato Creek, South Dakota, Mr. Spindler gives the reader 
an insight into the life which has been and is being led by 
these little-known employees of the United States Govern- 
ment in their work with the American Indians. 


Kearney State Teachers College Philip Holmgren 
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The American West, the Pictorial Epic of a Continent. By 
Lucius Beebe & Charles Clegg. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955. 512 pp. Over 1000 illustrations, 
foreword and bibliography. $12.50) 


Never was there a more colorful age than that of the 
developing of the American West. Through the better 
part of a century men lived, fought and died with a gusto 
which fired the imagination even during that time, and, 
fortunately for us, every reporter, commentator, painter, 
sketch artist, lithographer and, eventually, photographer 
made the most of his opportunity. Fact, folklore, legend 
and reality of the land beyond the Missouri were caught 
with pen and brush and remain on graphic record. 


Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg have established 
themselves as top-ranking pictorial historians in the field 
of the Old West. In this book they have gathered a wealth 
of pictures and commentary that carries the reader back 
to the days of red plush and gilt; of hard drinking, hard 
fighting men; of Indian fighters and steamboat races and 
homesteaders. Cattle trails led beyond the Red River, 
across Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, to Golden 
California. 


Myth and reality are fused in a glorious panorama of 
places and people. The western expansion encompassed such 
vitality, such richness of deeds and personalities, that it is 
almost impossible to separate fact from fancy. It was a 
wild, free life, and even as small boys still play at cowboy 
and Indian, boys grown older like to look back on a past 
when every man was brave, and all life was glamorous— 
forgetting the dirt and poverty, tragedy of loss of life and 
property, which, along with the tinsel and adventure, made 
up reality. 


The American West is a fabulous pictorial history of 
the times, and within its pages it is possible to live those 
days again. In Nebraska’s past you see a runaway team 
headed down the railroad tracks in Lincoln; immigrants 
from Swedén before their soddy on the plain; prairie fires 
and blizzards; oxen roasting at a Fourth of July celebration 
at Lincoln in 1876 in honor of the Centennial Year; Little 
Annie Oakley in Omaha. 
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Within this one big volume is encompassed such a vivid 
pictorial history as it would be diffic»lt to find in half a 
dozen books of prose alone. It is a book which cannot be 
taken in at one sitting, but which must be lingered and 
dreamed over. It is the West come alive again. 


The Nebraska Farmer Louise Evans Doole 
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Reminiscence,” 105-121; remin- 
iscences of early life in Steele 
citys Nebr., 105ff; deceased, 


Nemaha 
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Dean, George, brother of Frank 
W. Dean, 105n, 114, 115, 116, 118, 
121 

Dean, Horace, brother of Frank 
W. Dean, 105n, 106, 108, 110, 113, 
118, 121 

Dean, Norman, brother of Frank 
W. Dean, 105n 

Dean, Rev. Samuel, father of 
Frank W. Dean, 105, 106, 108, 
110, 112, 113, 114, 118, 120, 121 

Dean, Mrs. Samuel, mother of 
Frank W. Dean, 105, 108, 113, 
114, 115, 119 

Dean, Simon, uncle of Frank W. 
Dean, account of death, 110 

Dean, Walter, brother of Frank 
W. Dean, 105n, 106, 118, 121 

Department of Roads and Irriga- 
tion, Nebraska, 33 

Deroin, Joseph, associated with 
Benjamin Harding at trading 
post, Great Nemaha Agency, 
1847-1848, 196, 197, 198, 199 

De Smet, Father Pierre-Jean, 5, 
6n, 10, 11, 20, 23, 24 

Devil’s gate, 19; tabulation of con- 
temporary references to, 20-22 

Devil’s Gulch, Brown County, 
Nebr., 127 

De Voto, Bernard, 6n, 23 

Dewey, John, influence of, on 
Joseph G. Masters, 59 

Dewhurst, J. Frederic and Asso- 
ciates, 244 

Diarists of the Oregon Trail, 4-7; 
10-18; 20-22 

Dick, Everett, 163n; The Sod- 
House Frontier, 1854-1890, re- 
viewed, 213-214 

Diller, Aubrey, “James Mackay’s 
Journey in Nebraska in 1796,” 
123-128; 125n 

Dinwiddie, David, 16, 16n, 21, 22 

Dixon, Mr., Great Nemaha Agen- 


cy, 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr., Dean 
family graduates of, 105n, 118; 
description of campus and com- 
mencement, 1877, 120; Carrie, 
Walter, George and Frank W. 
Dean, students at, 1879, 121 

Dodge, Richard I., 163n 

Dolly Varden dress, 114 

Doniphan County, Kan., 183, 184 

Doole, Louise Evans, reviews by, 
74-76, 310-311 

Douglas, Jesse S., 124n 
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Drama, expansion into West, 93- 
94; see also, Theatrical enter- 
tainment, Omaha, 1857-1867 

Driggs, Howard R., 7n, 23 

Duda, Frank, 88 

Dugger, Helen Masters, daughter 
of Joseph G. Masters, 70n 

du Lac, Perrin, 125 

The Dulanys of Maryland, b 


Aubrey C. Land, reviewed, 
307-308 

Dupois, ——, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 264 


Durante, Jimmie, 242 

Duratchek, Sister Mary Claudia, 
166n 

Dwight, Indian Territory, location 
of Jones Academy, school for 
Choctaw boys, 60 


Dziennek Chicagoski, 82n, 83n, 
90, 91n 

Earnshaw, William, 22 

Education: Winter Quarters, 


Nebr., 49-50; pioneer schools 
in Harvey Co., Kan., 1880’s, 58; 
Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan., 1890’s, 59-60; 
University of Chicago, 1903- 
1915, 61; concept of, as devel- 
oped by Joseph G. Masters at 
Central High School, Omaha, 
1915-1939, 61-63; founding of 
National Honor Society, 63-64; 
Indians, see Indian Reservation 
— Upper Missouri, 1865- 
1 


Educational associations: Okla- 
homa Educational Association, 
61; Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, 63; National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School 
Principals, 63-64; North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 64 

Educational Review, cited, 63 

Eells, Myra F., 20 

Effinger, William L., 2n, 23 

Egan, Maj. Howard, 6n, 23 

Egan, William M., 6, 23 

Elk Brick, name given to Chim- 
ney Rock by the Indians, 10 

Elkhorn River, 126, 128 

Elmwood Park, Omaha, 66 

Emigrant house, built by B. & 
M. R.R., Howard County, used 
as church, 84; provision for 
aa of, in Sherman County, 
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Emporia, Kan., 59, 60 

Entertainment, Harvey Co. Fair, 
Kan., 1870’s-1880’s, 58 

Esch, Congressman John J., spon- 
sor of legislation regulating 
railroads, 31 

Esch-Cummins Bill, 31 

Evans, John, sent by James Mac- 
kay on expedition to Mandan 
Indians, 1796, 125 

Evening Star Minstrels, appeared 
in Omaha, 1865, 99-100 

Exploring the Northern Plains, 
1804-1876, edited by Lloyd Mc- 
Farling, reviewed, 217-218 


Fairchild, Lucius, 13, 13n, 20 25 

Farm Bureau, relationship to 
county agricultural agent, 205- 
206; see also Nebraska Farm 
Bureau 

Farm Council, 211, 212 

Farmers’ Union, 208, 212 


Farming, Harvey Co. Kan., 
1870's, 56 

Farnham, Elijah Bryan, 20, 24 

Faust, 60 


Federal Aid Road Act, 1916, 33 

Federal Farm Board, 180, 181 

— Writers’ Project, 2n, 7n, 
2 

Ferris, Warren A., 4, 7, 10, 20, 25 

Fitzgerald, Sister Mary Clement, 
166n 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, 2 

Five Civilized Tribes, Indian Ter- 
ritory, 60 

Flint, Thomas, 16, 21, 23 

— Harvey Co., Kan., 1870’s, 


Food and diet, Winter Quarters, 
Nebr., 43-45 

Ford, Henry, 232 

Ford, Henry II, 232 

Ford Motor Company, 232 

Forman, Mrs., 200 

Forman, Harvey W., agricultural 
adviser to Sauk and Fox In- 
dians, Great Nemaha Agency, 
185-204, 255-279 

Fort Bennett, 146n 

Fort Benton, 141, 142 

Fort Berthold, 141, 142, 143, 159, 
160, 164 

Fort Berthold Agency, Nos. 1 & 2; 
N. Dak., 172; No. 3, N. Dak., 
150, 159n, 165, 169, 170, 172 

Fort C. F. Smith, 143 
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Fort Charles, post built by James 
Mackay in 1795 in Dakota 
County, Nebr., 125, 126 

Fort Hall, 18 

Fort Kearny, 18 

Fort Laramie, 3, 5, 18; treaty at, 
1868, 3; 1851, 142 

Fort Mandan, N. Dak., 124 

Fort Mitchell, 9n, 24 

Fort Peck, 160, 168 

Fort Peck Agency, 152, 155; No. 
1 & 2, Mont., 172 

Fort Philip Kearny, 143 

Fort Randall, 141 

Fort Rice, 142, 155n 

Fort Stevenson, 159n 

Fort Sully, 142, 143 

Fort Thompson, 141 

Fort Union, 142, 143 

Fort Walla Walla, 18 

Fortune, cited, 244 

Fossil Park, Brown County, 
Nebr., 127 

Foster, Isaac, 13, 20 

Foster family, 13n, 25 

Fouts, William, 21 

Fox, tribe of Indians, Great Ne- 
maha Agency, 1847-1848, 185, 
186-204, 255-279 

Free State Legislature, Kansas, 
183, 184 

Free-State Convention, Topeka, 
Kan., 184 

Fremont, Brevet Capt. John C., 
5, 6n, 12, 20, 23 

Frink, Margaret, 21 

Frizell, Lodiza, 21, 23 

Frost, J. H., 20, 24 

Fuller, Helen, 207n 


Gage County, had first county 
agent in Nebraska, 206 

Gaines, Ruth, 6n, 9n, 25 

Gall, Indian chief, 155, 162 

Gates, Hiram, instructor in danc- 
ing school, Winter Quarters, 48 

Gaylord, Orange, 21 

Gazeta Polska Katolicka, cited, 
82, 83, 84, 86 

Geer, Elizabeth D. S., 23 

Geffrey, ——, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 187 

Geiger, Vincent, 8n, 20, 25 

General Electric, 232 

General Motors, 232 

Genoa School, 167 
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“George W. Norris and Agricul- 
tural Relief During the Twen- 
ties,” by Richard Lowitt, 173- 
182 

Gering, Nebr., 19 

Ghent, W. J., 2n, 23 

Gifford, Dr. H., 174n 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 23 

Gould, Charles, 20, 23 

Gove, Jesse A., 6, 7, 16, 22,23 _ 

Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
181 

Grand Island, Nebr., 2,128 _ 

Grand Island Independent, cited, 


85 

Grand River, 195 

Grand River, Mo., 186, 197, 199, 
201 


0 

Grand River Agency (Standing 
Rock), 145, 146; No. 1, S. Dak., 
172; No. 2 (Standing Rock), N. 
Dak., 172 

Grange, 212 

Grant, General U. S., Indian pol- 
icy of, 144 

Grass, John, lieutenant of Sitting 
Bull, 162 

Grasshopper plague, Harvey Co., 
Kan., 1874, 56-57; Jefferson 
County, Nebr., 1874, 112 

Gray, W. H., 20, 23 

Great Depression, 228, 234 

Great Nemaha Agency, Highland, 
Kan., Major W. E. Rucker sub- 
agent, 181; description of, 185; 
aspects of life at, as revealed 
in letters of Benjamin Harding, 
Indian trader, 1847-1848, 186- 
204, 255-279 

Greeley County, Nebr., 82, 84 

Green, Charles Lowell, 
158n, 164n, 171n 

Green, J. M., 163n 

Green, Thomas L., Scottsbluff, 
deceased, 302 

Gronna, Asle L., 173 

Gros Ventre, tribe of Plains In- 
dians, 142, 152, 170 

Guns, Zulu shotgun, 59 


142n, 


Hackney, Joseph, 13, 20 


Haecker, George, Lincoln, de- 
ceased, 302 

Hafen, LeRoy R., 142n, 143n, 144n, 
146n 

Hall, Rev’ C. W., organized 


boarding school mission in Fort 
Berthold Reserve, 1876, 165 
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Hall, Willard P., Congressman 
from Missouri, 263, 273 

Hamilton, Rev. William, activi- 
ties as missionary at Great Ne- 
maha Agency, 185; 198; 202 

Hammond, Otis G., 6n, 17n, 23 

Hampton Institute, 167 

Haney, Lewis Henry, 28n, 29n 

Harding, Benjamin, biographical 
sketch, 183-184; Indian trader, 
Great Nemaha Agency, 1847- 
1848, 184, 186; subsequent ca- 
reer and death, 184-185; letters 
written while Indian trader at 
Great Nemaha Agency, 186- 
204, 255-279 

Harding, Mrs. Benjamin, 203, 278 

Harding, Roswell, father of Ben- 
jamin Harding, 183 

Harding, Warren G., 176 

Hare, Rev. William H., Episcopal 
missionary bishop of South Da- 
kota, 1870’s, 165, 166n 

Harmon, Appleton M., 53 

Harney, Gen. William S., 146 

Harper, Robert D., “Theatrical 
Entertainment in Early Oma- 
ha,” 93-104 

Harrington, M. F., 177n, 178n 

Harris, Mr., Great Nemaha Agen- 
cy, 269, 273 

Harriss, Prof. Lowell, Columbia 
U., 64 

Hartington, Nebr., 40 

Harvey, Major, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 190, 195, 255, 262, 279 

Harvey County, Kan., location of 
homestead of Joseph T. Mas- 
ters, father of Joseph G. Mas- 
ters, 55, 60, 61 

Haskell, Capt., ventriloquist, 99 

Hastings, Lansford W., 20, 23 

Hastings, Loren B., 20, 24 

Hayne, Mrs. Julia Dean, reported 
to have given dramatic per- 
Saenaenen, Omaha, 1860, 96-97, 
1 

Heinzman, Rev. Joseph, pastor of 
St. Anthony’s Church, Farwell, 
Nebr., 1955, 89n 

Helen, Ga., 105 

Henry Kendall College, Indian 
Territory, 60 

Hernandez, Mrs. Fanny, manager 
of Rocky Mountain Troupe of 
child actors, 99 
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Herndon House, Omaha, used for 
public entertainment, 1860's, 
96, 97 

Herpolsheimer Co., 30 

Hicks, John D., “The Third Amer- 
ican Revolution,” 227-245, 42n, 

06n 

> Council, Mormon Church, 


Highland, Kan., site of Great Ne- 
maha Agency, 185 

Hildreth, Mr., 194 

Hill, James J., 231 

Hines, Celinda E., 21 

Historical articles of interest, 
noted, 79-80, 139-140, 221, 313 

Historical society, responsibili- 
ties of, 247-249; need and im- 
portance of better research in 
local history by, 248-253; need 
for strong, active local histor- 
ical societies, 253-254 

History of the Czechs in Ne- 
braska by Rose M. Rosicky, 
cited, 84 

Holladay, Ben, 183 

Holley, Frances Chamberlain, 
166n 

aoe, Philip, review by, 308- 

Homer, Nebr., 126, 126n 

Hoover, Herbert C., 176, 178, 179, 
180, 181 

Hope Mission, Springfield, S. 
Dak., 165-166 

Horne, F. D. B., 46n 

Horn’s Overland Guide, 21 

Horton, Kan., 36 

House Committee on Interstate 
and Forei Commerce, 31 

Howard, Nebr., later Boelus, 86 

Howard County, Nebr., 81; Polish 
settlement in, 84-87; Czech set- 
tlement in, 84-85 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, 166n 


Hughes, ——, 159n, 163n 
Hughes, ——, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 274 


Hulbert, Archer Butler, 24 

Hull, J. C., St. Joseph merchant, 
1848, 202, 257, 263, 266 

Humboldt River, 18 

The Hunchback, drama performed 
in Omaha, 1863, 98 

Hunkpapa, band of Teton Sioux, 
142, 144n 


Hunting, Harvey County, Kan., 
1870’s, 58-59; western Nebraska, 
5 


6 

Hutchings, J. M., 6n, 24 

Hutchings Schoolhouse, Harvey 
County, Kan., 57 


— discovery of gold in, 1863, 
14 


Immaculate Conception Mission, 
Stephan, S. Dak., 166 

Immigrants, Sherman and How- 
ard Counties, Nebr., 81 ff 

Immigration to Nebraska, en- 
couraged by railroads, 28 

Independence, Mo., 4, 18 

Independence Rock, 19; tabula- 
tion of contemporary refer- 
ences to, 20-22; centennial cele- 
bration at, 68 

Indian agents, see Indian reserva- 
tion system 

Indian reservation system, ae 
Missouri, 1865-1890; Plains In- 
dians held extensive territory, 
1865, 141-142; Treaties of 1851, 
1865, and 1866, 142-143; hostil- 
ity of Sioux and Red Cloud’s 
successful campaign, 143; Peace 
Commission and Treaty of 
1868, 143-144; Grant’s “Peace 
Policy,” 144-145; establish- 
ment of Upper Missouri agen- 
cies, 1868, 145-147; subsistence 
of Indians by Government prin- 
cipal feature of reservation 
system, 147-149; attempts to 
make Indians self-supporting 
through education and agricul- 
ture, 149-152; resistance by In- 
dians, 1876, 152-153; Sioux 
agencies placed under military 
control, 153-154; Sioux forced 
to concede more land, 154; dis- 
appearance of bison affected 
Government’s relations with 
Indians, 154-155; further reduc- 
tion of Indians’ lands, 155-156; 
public opinion influenced Gov- 
ernment policy, 156-157; re- 
newed effort to make Indians 
self-supporting, 157-158; ob- 
stacles to program for reform 
of Indians, 158; power of agent 
increased, 159; poor administra- 
tion of agencies due to fre- 
quent change of agents because 
of inadequate salaries and poor 
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living conditions, 159-160; In- 
dian police system introduced, 
160-161; courts of Indian of- 
fenses established, 162-163; dif- 
ficulty of coping with white 
offenders, 163; educational ef- 
forts intensified after 1876, 165; 
establishment of schools and 
missions by churches, 1876- 
1890, 165-167; medical care of 
Indians, 167-168; failure of In- 
dians to become self-support- 
ing resulted in continuance of 
rations, 168-169; further reduc- 
tion of Indians’ land, 169-171; 
resistance of Sioux under Sit- 
ting Bull, 1890, 171; further 
changes in reservation system, 
171-172 

“The Indian Reservation System 
on the Upper Missouri, 1865- 
= by Ray H. Mattison, 141- 


Indian Rights Association, 157 

Indian Sketches, by John Treat 
Irving, Jr., edited by John 
Francis McDermott, reviewed, 
214-216 

Indian trading post, Great Ne- 
maha Agency, 1847-1848, 185- 
204, 255-279 

Indians, relations of Mormons 
with, at Winter Quarters, 50-53 

Ingalls, E. S., 8n, 21, 24 

Ingersoll, Chester, 20, 24 

Ingomar, drama performed in 
Omaha, 1863, 98 

Interstate Commerce Act, 31 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
given control over construction 
and abandonment of railroads, 
31-32; approved railroad cur- 
tailment in Nebraska, 37, 39-40 

Iowa, tribe of Indians, 50, 53; 
grammar of language, cited, 
185; at Great Nemaha Agency, 
1847-1848, 186-204, 255-279 


An Ioway Grammar, Illustrating 
the Principles of the Language 
Used by the Ioway, Otoe and 
Missouri Indians, by Rev. Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Rev. Samuel 
M. Irvin, 185 

Irvin, Francis, agricultural adviser 
for Iowas, Great Nemaha Agen- 
cy, 185, 187, 190, 266, 267, 270, 276 
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Irvin, Rev. Samuel M., founder of 
Presbyterian Mission at Great 


Nemaha Agency, Highland, 
Kan., 1837, 185 
Irving, John Treat, Jr., Indian 


Sketches, edited by John Fran- 
a McDermott, reviewed, 214- 
1 
Irving, Washington, 5n, 10n, 24 


Izaak Walton League, Omaha 
Chapter, 65 

Jackson, Joseph Henry, 24 

Jackson, William H., 6, 7, 22, 
23, 24 


Jackson Hole, Wyo., 67 

James, William, influence of, on 
Joseph G. Masters, 59 

“James E. Lawrence, President of 
the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, 1940-1955,” 223-225 

“James Mackay’s Journey in Ne- 
braska in 1796,” by Aubrey Dil- 
ler, 123-128 

Janschorik, Martin, 89 

Jasper, Charles, 264 

Jaszynka, Paulina, 88 

Jenkins Mills, Nebr., 105, 109 

Jenny Lake, Wyo., 67 

Jenson, Andrew, 44n, 45n, 47n, 
48n, 49n, 50n, 52n, 53n 

“Joe Miller,” 48 

aoe, ae Great Nemaha Agen- 
cy, 

“John Barzynski, Land Agent,” by 
Meroe J. Owens, 81-91 

Johnson, Capt. R. E., 154n 

Johnson, John Reuben, Repre- 
sentative Nebraskans, reviewed, 
73-74; review by, 131-133 

Johnson, Overton, 20, 24 

Johnson, R. M., manager of Wal- 
ter Bray’s Theatrical and Opera 
Troupe, 103 

Johnston, William G., 14, 14n, 21, 
24 

Jones Academy, school for Choc- 
taw boys at Dwight, Indian Ter- 
ritory, 60 

Jordan, Hoover H., ed. “The Let- 
ter Books of Benjamin Hard- 
ing,” Part I, 183-204; Part II, 
255-279 

Jordan, Mrs. Clara (Harding), 
— of Benjamin Harding, 


8 
“Joseph G. Masters, 1873-1954,” 
by Helen Geneva Masters, 55-70 
Josephson, Matthew, 231 
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Josselyn, Amos P., 21, 24 

Joy Creek, Kan., 144 

Judd, Prof., U. of Chicago, influ- 
ence of, on Joseph G. Masters, 59 

Judson, Phoebe Goodell, 21, 24 


Kane, Col. Thomas L., 43, 44n, 
45, 46n, 47, 48n, 49n, 51n 

Kansas Public Service Commis- 
sion, 36 

Kansas River, 18, 123 

Kansas State Historical Society, 
on Harding a director, 


Kansas State Militia, Company K, 
Ninth Regiment, Benjamin 
Harding captain in, during Civil 
War, 184 

Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kan., Joseph G. Masters 
a student at, 59-60 

Kansas Territory, 183, 184 

Kappler, Charles J., 142n, 143n. 
144n, 145n, 147n, 148n, 149n, 
150n, 151n, 154n, 155n, 156n, 
161n, 164n, 170n, 171n 

Karnes County, Tex., Polish set- 
tlement of Panna Maria located 
in, 82, 83n 

Kearney, Nebr., 18 

Kearny’s Dragoons, 5 

Keifer, J. Warren, Bostwick, de- 


ceased, 302 
Keller, George F., 21 
Keller, Ken R. and Nicoll, Bruce 


H., Sam McKelvie, Son of the 
Soil, reviewed, 131-133 

Kelley, Mrs. H. F., daughter of 
John Barzynski, 89 

Kelly, William, 14, 14n, 21, 24 

Kendall, A. A., editor of St. Paul 
Phonograph, 1883; 89, 90 

Kenderdine, T. S., 6n, 7, 17, 22, 24 

Keyapaha County, Nebr., 127 

Keyapaha River, 126, 127 

Kile, O. M., 175n 

Kimball, Heber C., 50 

Kimball, Helen Mar, 44 

King, Nicholas, 123 

Kingsbury, George W., 143n 

Kinman, Dr. Betty, Gretna, de- 
ceased, 302 

Klaviter, Rev. Anthony, leader of 
Polish colony, Howard County, 
84; pastor of St. Wenceslaus 
Church, Howard County, 85 

Knight, Amelia S., 21 

Knox County, Nebr., 127 
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Koslicki, Julius, Polish settler, 
Sherman County, Nebr., 87 

Krakow, proposed Polish town in 
Sherman County, Nebr., 87 

Krakow, Mo., 82 

Krebs, Richard Carl, 28n 

Kruczka, Rev. Waclav, 83n 


L. B. 212 (Law of 1939), 211, 212 

Labor, cited, 177n 

Labor, U. S., improved condition 
of, 1900-1950, 233-234 

Ladd, Edwin F., 173 

The Lady of Lyons, by Bulwer- 
Lytton, drama performed in 
Omaha, 1863, 98 

Lake Mohonk Conferences, 157 

Lambourne, Alfred, 7, 9, 22, 24 

Land, Aubrey C., The Dulanys of 
Maryland, reviewed, 307-308 

Land agents, Nebraska, 81; John 
Barzynski, land agent in How- 
ard, Greeley, Valley, and Sher- 
man counties, 81-91 

Landmarks of the Oregon Trail: 
Chimney Rock, 1-26; Scotts 
Bluff, 1, 2, 19, 20-22; Court- 
house Rock, 17, 19, 20-22; Ash 
Hollow, 19, 20-22; Laramie Peak 
(earlier known as “the Black 
Hills”), 19, 20-22; Independence 
Rock, 19, 20-22; South Pass, 19, 
20-22; tabulation of contempor- 
ary references to, 20-22 

Laramie Peak, 19; tabulation of 
contemporary references to, 
20-22 

Latter-day Saints Millennial Star, 
cited, 51 

Law of 1939 (L. B. 212), 211, 212 

Lawrence, James E., President, 
Nebraska State Historical Soci- 
ety, 1940-1955, tribute to, by 
Executive Board, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, 223-225 

Lawrence, J. F., Dawes County, 
Nebr., 206n, 209 

— Thomas, review by, 133- 

Ledyard, Edgar M., 8n, 24 

Lee, D., 20, 24 

Lee, John D., 44n, 48n, 49n 

Leeper, David R., 21, 24 

“The Letter Books of Benjamin 
Harding,” edited by Hoover H. 
Jordan, Part I, 183-204; Part II, 
255-279 

Lewellen, Nebr., site of Ash Hol- 
low, 1 
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hats. Meriwether, map by, 123, 
4 


Lewis and Clark, 2 

Library Association, Omaha, es- 
tablished 1857, 95 

Like-a-Fishhook Village, N. Dak., 
141, 151 

Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star, 
cited, 65 

Lincoln Traction Co., 30 

Lindsay, Lt. Andrew Jackson, 6, 7 

Linforth, James, 6n, 22, 24 

Little Blue River, 108, 111, 115 

Little Wolf, Indian, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 197 

Livingston, Henry F., diary, cited, 
148n, 159n 

Livingston, Walter, 175n 

Lobenstine, W. C., 21, 24 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 231 

Lonergan, Prof., musician, Grand 
Island, Nebr., 89 

Loomis, Leander V., 8n, 24 

Lord, Clifford L., “Clio’s Cadres,” 
247-254 

Lorkoski, settler, Howard County, 
Nebr., 89 

Loup City, Nebr., 82n, 86, 87 

Loup County, Nebr., 127 

Loup River, 126 

Lowitt, Richard, “George W. Nor- 
ris and Agricultural Relief Dur- 
ing the Twenties,” 173-182 

Lower Brule Agency, S. Dak., 
146, 147, 148,, 152, 153, 161; Nos. 
1, 2 & 3, 172 

Luie, Mlle., performer and man- 
ager of theatrical troupe, 96 

Lusitania, 61 

a Mr., Great Nemaha Agency, 


McAllister, John, 21 

McConaughy, C. W., 176n 

McCormick, H. A., 40 

McCowen, George, 22 

McDermott, John Francis, ed., 
Indian Sketches, by John Treat 
Irving, Jr., 6n, 24; reviewed 
214-216 

McDowd, Major, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 194 

McDowell, ——, Great Nemaha 

ency, 256, 258, 264 

McFarland, Land Department of- 
ficial, 87 

McFarling, Lloyd, ed., Exploring 
the Northérn Plains, 1804-1876, 
reviewed, 217-218 


Mackay, James, route of travels 
in Nebraska appeared on map 
in Coues’ edition of Lewis and 
Clark, 123; references to in 
Clark’s journal indicate exist- 
ence of earlier map by, 124; as 
leader of second expedition 
sent out by Upper Missouri 
Company of St. Louis visited 
Omahas and explored north- 
eastern Nebraska in 1796, 124- 
125; route and notations of ap- 
pear on early maps, 125-126; 
description of route through 
Sepeeestare Nebraska, 126- 
1 

McKeeby, Lemuel, 21 

McMillan, E. E., principal of North 
High School, Omaha, 67, 68, 
68n 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., 24 

McNabb, Thompson, census taker, 
St. Paul, Nebr., 88 

McNary, Charles L., 177 

McNary-Haugen bill, 177, 178 

Maha Indians, visited by James 
Mackay, 1795-1796, 125, 126; 
see also Omaha Indians 

Mallet Brothers, 123 

Mandan Indians, visited by John 
Evans, 1796, 125 

Manypenny, George W., 146n, 156, 
156n 

Maps of early West, described, 
123 ff 


de Capt. Randolph B., 7, 22, 


Marias River, 170 
Martin, Sister M. Aquinata, 84, 
84 


n 

Martland, Nebr., 36 

Marty, Bishop Martin, established 
Catholic churches and missions 
among Sioux, 166 

Marty, S. Dak., 166 

Mason, James, 25 

Masters, Mr., 261 

Masters, Conrad Bush, son of Jo- 
seph G. Masters, 70n 

Masters, Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, wife 
< Joseph Tilford Masters, 55, 

Masters, Mrs. Helen Geneva, “Jo- 
seph G. Masters, 1873-1954,” 
55-70; wife of Joseph G. Mas- 
ters, 62n, 64n, 69n 

Masters, Ira H., brother of Jo- 
seph G., 60, 60n, 70n 
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Masters, Jane Geneva, daughter 
of Joseph G. Masters, 70n 

Masters, Jose Dexter, son of Jo- 
seph G. Masters, 61, 70n 

Masters, Joseph Gallio, pioneer 
ancestry, 55-56; birth at home- 
stead in Harvey Co., Kan. in 
1873, 56; hardships of pioneer 
life, 56-57; early education, 58; 
interest in hunting, 58-59; stu- 
dent at Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, 59-60; early 
experiences as teacher in Har- 
vey Co., Kan. and in Indian 
schools in Indian Territory, 60- 
61; student at U. of Chicago, 
1903-1915, 61; superintendent of 
schools at Wilburton, Indian 
Territory (1905) and at Tulsa, 
Indian Territory (1906), 61; 
marriage to Helen Geneva 
Smith, 1911, 61; principal of 
Central High School, Omaha, 
1915, 61; concepts of secondary 
education as developed at Cen- 
tral High, 61-63; founding of 
National Honor Society, 63-64; 
participation in educational and 
civic activities, 64-66; travel, 
66-68; interest in western his- 
tory, 68-69; retirement, 69-70; 
- a 70; papers, 57n, 62n, 63n, 

n 


Masters, Joseph Tilford, father of 
Joseph G., 55 

Mattes, Merrill J., 9n, 24; “Chim- 
ney Rock on the Oregon Trail,” 
1-26; review by, 135-137 

Matthews, Washington, diary, 
cited 155n 

Mattison, Ray, 155n; review by, 
129-131; “The Indian Reserva- 
tion System on the Upper Mis- 
souri, 1865-1890,” 141-172 

Matuszek, Rev., pastor Krakow 
and Clover Bottom, Mo., 82 

Maxwell, William A., 6, 6n, 24 

Melius, Chris, Powell, Nebr., 211 

Merrill Hall, Doane College, 120 

Merry Cobbler, drama performed 
in Omaha, 1857, 94 

Mesourquot, Indian, Great Ne- 
maha Agency, 256, 263, 272 

Messiah Craze, 171 

Methodist Church, all Montana 
agencies except Flathead as- 
signed to, 145; established 
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schools and missions among 
Indians on Upper Missouri, 165 

Meyers, William H., McCook, de- 
ceased, 302 

Miami County, Kan., location of 
homestead of Joseph G. Mas- 
ters’ grandparents, 55, 56, 57 

Mill Creek, 271 

Miller, Major, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 196, 197 

Miller, Alfred Jacob, 5, 5n, 6, 7, 
9, 20, 25 

Miller, Sidney L., 27n 

Miniconjou, band of Teton Sioux, 
142, 144n 

Minstrel shows, Omaha, 98, 99 

Missouri Pacific R.R., curtail- 
ment of service on Talmage- 
Weeping Water branch, 35-36; 
filed petition of bankruptcy, 
1933, 41 

Missouri River, 2, 18 

Mitchell, Ellen, married Joseph 
Tilford Masters, 55 

Mitchell, George, graduate of 
Doane College, 1877, 120 

Monaghan, Jay, 2n, 24 

Montana, discovery of gold in, 
= Indian land in, 153, 154, 


Morgan, J. Pierpont, 231 

Morgan, Martha R., 21, 24 

Mormon Battalion, 44, 46 

Mormon Trail, 1, 4 

Mormons, 3, 4, 5; at Great Nemaha 
Trading Post, 199, 203, 204; see 
also Winter Quarters, Nebr. 

The Morning Call, drama per- 
formed in Omaha, 1866, 101 

Morrill County, Nebr., site of 
Chimney Rock, 1 

Morton, J. Sterling, 2n, 25 

Motor Transportation in Ne- 
braska, caused crises for rail- 
roads and changed transporta- 
tion network, 27; early adop- 
tion of, 32; threat of, to reve- 
nues recognized by railroads, 
33-34; competition of, brought 
curtailment of services and 
modernization of equipment by 
railroads, 34-42 

Mountain Riflemen, 7 

Mountaineers, 11 

Mowry, George, 249 

Mr J. Mackays Route, notation 
on early maps of West, 123, 124 
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Murrell, Mr. & Mrs., 89 

Muscle Shoals, 177 

Musical and variety shows, Oma- 
ha, 96, 99 

Muskogee, Indian Territory, 60 

Mysliwic, Chester Paul, 83n 


Napoleon’s Old Guard, drama 
performed in Omaha, 1867, 103 

Nasatir, A. P., cited, 123n, 125n, 
126n, 128n 

The Nation, cited, 174n 

National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 63, 64n 

National Harmonists, vocal and 
instrumental troupe, 99 

National Honor Society, founded 
by Joseph G. Masters, 1921, 63- 


National Indian Defense Associ- 
ation, 157 

Nauvoo, IIl., 43, 48 

Nebraska, northeastern, descrip- 
tion of in 1796, 126-128 

Nebraska Agriculture, cited, 212 

Nebraska City, Nebr., theatrical 
entertainment, 93n, 100 

Nebraska Council of Churches, 65 

Nebraska Daily Republican see 
Daily Nebraska Republican 

Nebraska Farm Bureau, relation- 
ship to county agricultural 
agent, 207; co-operation of Ex- 
tension Service and county 
Farm Bureaus, 207-209; forma- 
tion of Nebraska Farm Bureau 
Federation, 209; opposition to 
co-operation of Farm Bureau 
and Extension Service, 209-210; 
L. B. 212, 1939, separated Ex- 
tension Service and Farm Bu- 
reau, 211-212 

Nebraska Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 209 

Nebraska Journal Leader (Ponca, 
Nebr.), cited, 39n 

ae ig Republican, cited, 98, 


, 103 
Nebraska State Historical Soci- 
ety, Annual Report of Director, 
281-296; activities for 1955, 281 
ff; legislative appropriations, 
282; authorized to develop new 
museum at Fort Robinson, 282; 
exhibit at State Fair, 282; tele- 
vision and radio activities, 282- 
283; publications, 283-284; ac- 
tivities of staff members 284- 


286; financial grants from out- 
side sources for research, 285; 
spring regional meeting, 287; 
museum and archeological ac- 
tivities, 287-290; library activi- 
ties, 290-292; educational pro- 
gram, 292-294; future goals of, 
295-296; new members, list, 
297-302; deceased members, list, 
302; report of Treasurer, 303- 
306; contribution of James E. 
Lawrence to, 223-225 

“Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, Report of the Treasurer, 
1 September, 1954 to 31 August, 
1955,” by A. R. Owens, 303-306 

“The Nebraska State Historical 
Society in 1955,” by James C. 
Olson, 281-302 

Nebraska State Teachers Associ- 
ation, 63 

Nebraska University, College of 
Agriculture Extension Service, 
relationship to Nebraska Farm 
Bureau, 206-212 

Negroes, U. S., improvement in 
status of, 238-240 

Neihardt, John, 68 

Nelson, Nebr., 36 

Nemaha River, 260, 274, 278 

Neumarker, Dr. W. R., Columbus, 
deceased, 302 

Nevins, Allan, 231 

New Deal, 181, 233, 242 

New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, 7 

New Posen, Polish settlement in 
Howard County, Nebr., 85, 89 

New Republic, cited, 206n, 207n 

New York Sun, cited, 178n, 179n 

Newspapers, Polish, published in 
U. S., 82, 83, 84, 90 

Newton, Kan., 55-56, 59 

Newton Gun Club, Newton, Kan., 
58 

Ne-you-monga, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 272 

Nicoll, Bruce H. and Keller, Ken 
R., Sam McKelvie, Son of the 
Soil, reviewed, 131-133 

Nicollet, J. N., 125, 125n, 126 

Niemzinski, J. M., leader of Pol- 
ish colony in Howard County, 
Nebr., 84 

Niobrara River, 126, 127, 141, 150 

No Heart, Indian, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 1848, 270, 272 

Norbeck, Peter, 180n 
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Norden, Dr. Carl J., Sr., Lincoln, 
deceased, 302 

Norris, George W., as chairman 
of Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry coped with 
problem of declining farm 
prices in the Twenties, 173; 
theories concerning causes of 
farmers’ difficulties, 173-174; 
opposed loans to farmers, 175; 
believed prosperity of all de- 
pended on farmer, 175; intro- 
duced (May 1921) bill to rem- 
edy farm problem by sale of 
surplus farm products abroad 
and by reduction of freight 
rates, 175; bill defeated and 
substitute bill passed by Hard- 
ing administration which aided 
middlemen, 176; believed that 
only the Government could 
cope with problem of agricul- 
tural surplus, 176-177; resigned 
chairmanship of Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to devote himself to fight 
for government ownership of 
Muscle Shoals, 177; supported 
McNary-Haugen Bill to aid 
farmers, 1924, 177-178; after 
two Presidential vetoes of Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill, supported 
export-debenture plan of farm 
relief, 178-179; advocated elec- 
tion of men actively concerned 
with farmers’ predicament, 
1928, 179-180; supported Alfred 
E. Smith for President because 
of Smith’s favorable position 
on water power and agricul- 
ture, 180; supported Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, 1929, 180; 
critical of Farm Board, 1931, 
181; suggested further remedies 
for farm relief in Hoover Ad- 
ministration, 181; advocated 
change of administration and 
actively supported Roosevelt in 
1932 campaign, 181; by late 
1920’s accepted many Populist 
views, 181-182 

North Central Association of Coij- 
 . and Secondary Schools, 

North High School, Omaha, 68n 

North Platte, Nebr., 128 

North Platte River, 1, 2, 3, 9, 18 

North Platte Valley, 1; first home- 
steaders, 1884, 3 
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Northern Pacific Railroad, sent 
out surveying expeditions under 
military guard, 152-153 

“Nose Mountain,” name given to 
Chimney Rock, 7, 10 


Oak Creek, 87 

Odell, George C., 97n 

= W. H., Lincoln, deceased, 
302 

Oglala, Band of Teton Sioux, 143, 
144n 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 61 


Oklahoma Educational Associ- 
ation, J. G. Masters president 
of, in 1914, 61 


Old Country Store, by Gerald 
Carson, reviewed, 76-77 

“The Old, Old Story,” Populist 
verse, 182 

Old Plymouth, Nebr., 121 

Olson, James C., 25; reviews by, 
71-74; “The Nebraska State 
oe Society in 1955,” 281- 


Omadi, Nebr., 126n 

Omaha, education in, see Educa- 
tion; schools in; see Schools; 
theatrical entertainment in 
1857-1867, see Theatrical en- 
tertainment, Omaha, 1857-1867 

Omaha Academy of Music, first 
permanent theatre in Omaha, 
opened 1867, 93, 104 

Omaha and Republican Valley 
R.R., branch completed, Grand 
Island to St. Paul, May 23, 


1878, 85 
Cue Agency, Nebr., 150, 169n, 
1 


Omaha Chamber ef Commerce, 


— Daily Republican, cited, 

101n 

Omaha Morning World Herald, 
cited, 180 

Omaha Nebraskian, cited, 94, 98 

Omaha Roundtable of Christians 
and Jews, 69 

Omaha Teacher, 70 

Omaha Times, cited, 95, 96 

Omaha tribe of Indians, relations 
with Mormons, 50-52; attacked 
by Iowas and Sioux, 53; 141, 149, 
163n, 164, 165, 166, 170, 256, 263; 
see also Maha Indians 

Omaha Weekly Herald, cited, 100, 
101n, 102, 103 
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o—— Weekly Republican, cited, 
1 


On the Oregon Trail: Robert 
Stuart’s Journey of Discovery, 
edited by Kenneth A. Spaul- 
ding, reviewed, 135-137 

Orczyk, Edmund G., 83n 

Oregon, migration to, 3, 18 

Oregon Trail, Chimney Rock a 
unique landmark on, 1; location 
of Chimney Rock on, 1; best 
known name for route up the 
North Platte, 3; Chimney Rock 
a famous landmark on, 3; route 
of, 4, 18; well known travelers 
on, 4-7, 9; quotations from jour- 
nals and guidebooks on, 10-18; 
importance of as “trunk line” to 
the West makes landmarks of 
historic significance, 18-19; eight 
landmarks on, 19; Chimney 
Rock most frequently noted 
landmark on, 19; tabulation of 
contemporary references to ma- 
jor landmarks on, 20-22; bibli- 
ography, 22-26; centenary of 
first covered wagon to pass 
over, 1930, 68 

Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion, 6 

Orzel Polski, 82 

Osgood, Ernest Staples, The Day 
of the Cattleman, reviewed, 
137-138 

Othello, performed in Omaha, 
1866, 101 


Otis, Elwell S., 156n 

Oto, tribe of Indians, 273; account 
of in Jefferson County, Nebr., 
1870’s, 111-112 

Otsego County, N. Y., birthplace 
of Benjamin Harding, 183 

Overton, R. C. 28n 

Owen, Harry N., 175n, 176n 

Owens, A. R., report of, as treasur- 
er of Nebraska State Historical 
Society, 303-306 

Owens, Meroe J., “John Barzyn- 
ski, Land Agent,” 81-91 


Pacific telegraph, 3 

Paden, Irene D., 2n, 25 

Padouca Indians, 127 

Page, Elizabeth, 14n, 25 

Paine, Bayard H., Grand Island, 
deceased, 302 

Palmer, Joel, 20, 25 

Palstitsm, V. H., 23 
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Panna Maria, Karnes County, 
Tex., first Polish settlement in 
U. S., 82, 83, 83n 

Parker, E. S., 146n 

Parker, Rev. Samuel, 5, 20, 25 

Parkman, Francis, 5, 20, 26 

Parrish, Edward E., 20, 25 

Parrish, Randall, 25 

Partoll, Albert J., 5n, 25 

Pawnee tribe of Indians, 128, 267, 
269, 275, 277 

Paxson, Joseph A., diary, cited, 
149n 


Peace Commission, held councils 
with Sioux, 1868, 144, 145 

a Policy” of President Grant, 
14 

Pearson’s Store, Steele City, 
Nebr., 113 

Peebles, William, 241 

Peek, Sarah, wife of Heber C. 
Kimball, 50 

Pelzer, Louis, 5n, 22 

“Permanent Revolution,” 244 

* E. F., Lincoln, deceased, 


Phelps, Nannie, teacher, Jenkins 
Mills, Nebr., 10 

Phi Delta Kappa, Joseph G. Mas- 
ters elected to, 1912, 61 

Phillips, Paul C., 4, 7n, 10n, 25 

Phoenix Park, 14 

Phonograph (St. Paul, Nebr.), 
cited, 89-90 

Piegan, Band of Blackfoot In- 
dians, 170 

Pielgrsym, see The Pilgrim 

= Harry H., review by, 218- 

1 


Piercy, Frederick, 6, 22, 24 

Pigman, Walter G., 21 

Pilcher, Joshua, 4 

The Pilgrim, Polish journal 
founded in 1872 by the Rev. 
— and John Barzynski, 


Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., 
155, 172 

Pioneer Block, Eleventh and Far- 
nam Streets, Omaha, 98 

Pioneer life, Dean family, Steele 
City, Nebr., 1872-1879; arrival 
at Jenkins Mills, Nebr., 1872, 
105; description of house and 
farm, 106, 108; prairie fires, 106- 
108; wild game, 109; food, 109- 
110; blizzard 1873, 110-111; In- 
dians, 111-112; ew pond 
plague, 1874, 112; childh es- 
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capades, 113-114; picnic excur- 
sion to Marysville, Kan., 113-114; 
school, 114-115; swimming in 


Little Blue River, 115; wild 
fruits, 115-116; harvesting, 116- 
117; coyotes and skunks, 117- 
119; sheep herding, 119-120; 
commencement exercises, Doane 
College, 1877, 120; departure of 
Frank W. Dean for Doane Col- 
lege, 1879, 121 

Pioneer life, Harvey Co., Kan., 
1872-1890, reminiscences of Jo- 
seph G. Masters, 56-59 

Pioneer Zephyr, first Diesel- 
powered streamlined tee 
train on the Burlington, 42 

“Pioneering in Nebraska, 1872- 
1879—A Reminiscence,” by 
Frank W. Dean, 105-121 

Plains Sioux, 142, 144, .145, 151, 
152, 170, 171 

Plains states, railroads in, 27, 28, 
32, 37 

— River, 2, 3, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 


Platte River route, history of, as 
migration corridor, 2-3, 18 

Point, Father Nicholas, 6, 24 

Polish Catholic Gazette, see Ga- 
zeta Polska Katolicka 

Polish Insurrection of 1863, 82 

Polish Roman Catholic Union, 
Chicago, 82; Archives and Mu- 
seum, 83; sponsored Polish and 
Czech colonies in Howard 
County, Nebr., 84, 89 

Polish settlement, Bexar county, 
Tex., 82, 83; Howard, Greeley, 
Valley and Sherman counties, 
Nebr., 84-87 

Polski, I. M., 87 

Polygamy, Mormons, 50 

Ponca, Nebr., 39 

Ponca, tribe of Indians, 141, 148, 
ia removal from Nebraska, 


— Agency, Nos. 1, 2, Nebr., 


Pond, Stillman, 47 

a band of Iowa Indians, 

Pony Express, 3 

Pon-ye-cooch, son of Me-sour- 
a. Great Nemaha Agency, 


Poole, Capt. De Witt C., 146n, 147n. 
148-149, 163n 
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Population, U. S., changes in, 
1900-1950, 229-231 

Populists, 174, 181, 182 

Porter, D. E., > pr rincipal of Tech- 
High School, Omaha, 66, 


Posen, Nebr., see New Posen 

Potter, David Morris, 8n, 25 

Potter, John S., manager of Wal- 
ter Bray’s Theatrical Troupe, 
Omaha, 1866-1867, 102-104 

Potter’s Theatre, Omaha, account 
of, 102-103 

Powder River, 154 

Powell, Mr., Actor, 94, 95 

Powell, Mrs., actress, 94 

Powell, Nebr., 211 

Prairie Du Chien, Wis., 123 

Prairie fires, Harvey Co., Kan., 
1870's, 57 

Pratt, Elder Orson, 13 

Presbyterian Church, established 
schools and missions among In- 
dians on Upper Missouri, 151, 
152, 165 

President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, 235 

Preuss, Charles, 5, 6, 11, 12 

Priest, Loring Benson, 143n, 144n, 
145n, 156n 

Priestly, Herbert Ingrim, 5n, 22 

Principals, Omaha high schools: 
Joseph G. Masters, 55-70; D. E. 
Porter, 66-67, 68-69; E. E. Mc- 
Millan, 67- 

Pringle, Virgil K., 12, 13n, 20, 25 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Ponca, Yankton, Whetstone, 
Lower Brule, Cheyenne River 
= Crow Creek agencies as- 

ed to, 145; established 

~ ools and missions among In- 
dians on Upper Missouri, 151, 
152, 165 


Rahill, Peter J., 145n 

Railroad construction in Nebras- 
ka, began with Union Pacific at 
end of Civil War, 28; rivalry led 
to extensive branch line con- 
struction, 28; financed by towns 
and counties, 28-29; control by 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 31 

Railroad Leaders, 1845-1890, b 
a C. Cochran, sonwel 
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Railroads—curtailment of service 
in Nebraska, 1920-1941: monop- 
oly upon inland transportation 
before World War I, 27; expan- 
sion due to wartime traffic, 27; 
rise of nonrail transportation 
caused crises for railroads and 
brought changes in transporta- 
tion network, 27; construction 
rivalry and rivalry of towns 
caused building of extensive 
branch lines, 28; state and fed- 
eral regulation, 29-32; increased 
use of motor transportation, 32- 
34; curtailment of branch line 
service, 34-36; abandonment of 
branch lines, 36-40; effect of 
oseomen and drouth on rail- 

37, 41; improvement of 
nomen I and modernization of 
equipment by railroads to meet 
competition, 41-42; excessive 
freight rates considered by Nor- 
ris to be cause of farmers dis- 
tress, 174. 

Rattlesnakes, Jefferson County, 
Nebr., 1870’s, 116-117 

Raymond, Henry L., organist, 99 

Read, Georgia Willis, 6n, 9n, 25 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 42 

Red Cloud, Sioux chief, 143 

Red Cloud, Nebr., 128 

Red ‘Cloud Agency, No. 1, Wyo., 
172; No. 2, Nebr., 172; No. 3, 
S. Dak., i No. 4 (Pine Ridge), 
S. Dak., 

Red Cloua's War, 144 

Redman, J. T., 22 

Reed, Byron, account | of dra- 
matic performance by Julia 
— ayne, Omaha, 1860, 96- 


Reed, R. W. J., 
deceased, 302 
Registration of motor vehicles in 
ebraska, 32-33 
Religion, Mormons, 48-49 
Report of the Special Committee 
Appointed to Investigate the 
Troubles in Kansas, 1856, 184 
Representative Nebraskans, by 
ohn Reuben Johnson, reviewed, 
73-74 
Republican River, 145n 
Resurrection Brothers, 82 
“Return to Narmalcy,” 173 
Reynolds, George, teacher, Steele 
ity, Nebr., 114-115 


Vancouver, Wash., 
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Rice, Frank, 62 

Richard, Mr., 264, 267, 275 

Richardson, Alfred Talbot, 5n, 
10n, 23 

Richardson, Major W. P., Indian 
Subagent, 185 

Richmond, Harry, actor, 102 

Riggs, Alfred, son of Rev. Stephen 
R. Riggs, 165 

Riggs, Rev. Stephen R., mission- 
ary to Santee Sioux, 165 

Riggs, Rev. Thomas L., son of 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, 165 

Rister, Carl Coke, 142n, 144n, 146n 

River Crow, division of Crow tribe 
of Indians, 170 

Roads, construction of, in Nebras- 
ka, 33, 

Roark, Mrs. G. L., Grinnell, Ia., 
sister of Joseph G. Masters, 70n 

Robare, Mrs., organist, 89 

Roberts, B. H., 51n, 52n 


Robidoux, Francis, brother of 
Joseph Robidoux, Sr., 186-204, 
255-279 

198, 199, 261, 


Robidoux, Indian, 
271 


itobidoux, J. C., 187, 189 

Robidoux, Joe, 190; reference to 
Indian wife of, 272 

Robidoux, Joseph, 261; reference 
to daughter of, 261 

Robidoux, Joseph Sr., owner of 
trading post operated by Ben- 
jamin Harding, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 1846-1848, 184-204, 255- 
279; reference to Indian family 
of, 266, 277; reference to Indian 
wife of, 276, 277, 278 

Robidoux, Joseph, Jr., 261 

Robidoux, Michel, brother of 
7 Robidoux, Sr., 186-204, 
255-279 

Robinson, Doane, 153n, 154n 

Robitaille, ——, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 204, 256, 257, 267, 269 

Rock County, Nebr., 127 

Rock Creek, Wyo., 67 

Rockefeller, John D., 
Rocky Mountain oe. child 
actors, 99 

Rodine, Floyd, “The County Agent 
and the Nebraska Farm Bu- 
reau,” 205-212 

Rolfe, Harry, Des Moines, Ia., de- 
ceased, 302 

Rollins, Philip Ashton, 4n, 25 
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Roman Catholic Churches: St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, Chicago, 82, 
88, 91,; St. Wenceslaus, Howard 
County, Nebr., 84; St. Anthony’s, 
New Posen, Nebr., 88, 89 

ae Reservation, S. Dak., 155, 
1 

Rosicky, Rose M., 84, 85 

Ross, Marvin C., 5n, 7n, 25 

Rossiter, E. W., 179n, 181 

Rossman, Kenneth R., review by, 
307-308 

Route de Jacques Mackay en 1796, 
—— on early map of West, 
1 


Roy, J. B., associated with Benja- 
min Harding at trading post, 
Great Nemaha Agency, 1846- 
1848, 186-204, 255-279 

Royce, Charles C., 14in, 145n, 
155n, 156n, 170n, 171n 

Rubitt, ——, Great Nemaha Agen- 


cy, 197 
Mr., Nemaha 


Rucker, 
Agency, 187 

Rucker, Mr. Scott, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 193, 274 

Rucker, Major W. E., subagent of 
the Iowa Sauk and Fox Indians, 
1846-1848, 184-204, 255-279 


Sac tribe of Indians see Sauk tribe 

Sacramento River, 18 

Sacred Heart Hospital, Loup City, 
Nebr., 82n 

Sage, Rufus B., 5, 11, 20, 25 

St. Anthony’s Church, New Posen, 
Nebr., 88, 89, 89n 

St. Elizabeth Mission, Standing 
Rock Reservation, 166 

St. James Parochial School, Wy- 
not, Nebr., 40 

St. coos and Grand Island R. R., 


St. Jose 2 Mo., 4, 18; founded by 
Robidoux, 184; 186-204, 


St. Joseph and Western Railroad, 
extended to Wathena, Kan., 
1860, 184 

St. Paul, Nebr., 86, 88, 89, 90 

St. ar Mission, Marty, S. Dak., 


16 

St. Stanislaus Kostka Church, first 
Polish congregation in Chicago, 
82, 88, 91 

St. Wenceslaus Church, Slovania, 
Howard County, Nebr., 84 

Saloutos, T., 206n 


Great 
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Salt Lake, 4 

Sam, Wolf’s son, 272 

Sam McKelvie, Son of the Soil, 4 
Bruce H. Nicoll and Ken R. 
Keller, reviewed, 131-133 

San Antonio, Tex., Polish settle- 
ment near, 82, 83 

Sandomierz, Poland, birthplace of 
John Barzynski, 82 

Sandoz, Man, The Buffalo Hunt- 
ers, reviewed, 129-131; 155n 

Sans Arc, band of Teton Sioux, 
142, 144n 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., 128 

Santa Fe Railroad, Newton, Kan., 
temporary terminus of, 56, 59 

Santa Fe Trail, 68 

Santee “— 165; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Nebr. 

— Normal Training School, 


Santee Sioux, 141, 144n, 150, 154, 
—— 166, 170 
og [Sarpy] Fenny Abe 46 

tribe of Indi reat Ne- 

maha Agency, 185, 186-204, 255- 
279; Mississippi Sauks, 189 

Savannah, Mo., 195 

Sawyer, Frances a —— 

Sawyer oe 

Schafer, Jose Tn, aa 13n, 25 

Schmechabint. Lawrence M., 143n, 
144n, 149n, 156n, 161n, 167n 

Schoolcraft, Henry, 185 

Schools and school life: pioneer 
schools in Harvey Co., 
1880's, 58; Kansas State Nor 
School, Emporia, Kan., 1890's, 
59-60; Indian schools, Indian 
Territory, 60-61; Tulsa (Indian 
earns 5 | schools, 1906, 61; 
Central High School, Oklahoma 
City, 1912, 61; Central High 
School, Omaha, 1915-1939, 61- 
63; North High School, Omaha, 
68n; Technical High School, 
Omaha, 69n 

Scott, Mr., actor, 94, 95 

Scott, Mr. D. L., actor, 95n 

Scotts Bluffs, 2, 9n, 19, 24; tabu- 
lation of contemporary refer- 
ences to, 20-22 

om | Bluff National Monument, 


Secretary of State, Nebraska, 32 
Sedgley, Joseph, 21, 25 
Sellers, James L., 149n 
Senate Committee on A 
and Forestry, 173, 175, 


iculture 
177, 178 
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Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 31 

Settle, Raymond W., 25 

Seward County, first county in 
Nebraska to form farm man- 
agement association to sponsor 
work of county agent, 206 

Sexton, Lucy Foster, 13n, 25 

Shadows Fall Across the Little 
Horn, account of Custer battle, 
written by Joseph G. Masters, 69 

Shakespeare, read by Harry Rich- 
mond, Omaha, 1866, 102 

— Mr., Great Nemaha Agency, 

Sheldon, A. E., 206n 

Sheridan, Gen. P. H., 153, 154n 

Sherman County, Nebr., 81; Polish 
settlement in, 84-87 

Sherman, Gen. W. T., 145, 146, 
154n 

Shumway, Ernest Widtsoe, “Win- 
ter Quarters, Nebraska, 1846- 
— of Camp Life,” 


Shumway, Grant, 4n, 25 

Sibley, General Henry H., 142 

Sickness and disease, Winter 
Quarters, Nebr., 45-47 

Sidewalks of America, by Benja- 
min Albert Botkin, reviewed, 
74-76 

Sioux City-Norfolk line, C., St. P., 
M. & O. R. R., 38 

Sioux City Traffic Bureau, 39 

Sioux County, Nebr., 127 

Sioux Falls College, conferred 
honorary Litt. D. on Joseph G. 
Masters, 1935, 69 

Sioux tribe of Indians, 50, 51, 111, 
141 ff, 271; attack on Omahas, 
53; atrocities of, 53 

Sitting Bull, 153, 155, 162, 171 

Skiara, Rev. Father Fidelis, chap- 
lain, Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Loup City, Nebr., 82n 

Slovania, Czech colony in Howard 
County, Nebr., 84 

Smietanka, Mrs. Marie B., daugh- 
ter of John Barzynski, 89, 90n, 


Smith, Mr., 
Agency, 265 

Smith, Alfred E., 180, 181 

Smith, Elizabeth D., 20 

Smith, Helen Geneva, married 
Joseph G. Masters, 1911, 61 

Smith - Jackson -Sublette, expedi- 
tion, 2 


Great Nemaha 
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eed Bill, 206, 207, 208, 

1 

Smith, William H., Seward, de- 
ceased, 302 

Smoot-Hawley tariff, 179 

Social progress, U. S., see Third 
American Revolution 

Societas Princeps a Petro, 91 

Society of Friends, all Nebraska 
Indian agencies assigned to, 145 

The Sod House Frontier, 1854- 
1890, by Everett Dick, reviewed 
213-214 

Song of Hugh Glass, 68 

Song of the Indian Wars, 68 

Song of Three Friends, 68 

Sorenson, Alfred, 97n 

Soulard, Antoine, 128 

South High School, Omaha, 62 

South Pass, 2, 3, 18, 19; tabulation 
of gay references to, 


South Platte River, 18, 128 

Spaulding, Kenneth A., ed., On 
the Oregon Trail: Robert Stu- 
art’s Journey of Discovery, re- 
viewed, 135-137 

Spindler, Will H., Tragedy Strikes 
at Wounded Knee, reviewed, 
308-309 

Splendid Wayfaring, 68 

Spotted Tail Agency, Nebr., No. 1 
ee Agency), 172; No. 2, 

Spotted Tail Band of Brule Teton 
Sioux, 154, 155 

Springfield, S. Dak., 166 

Spryzinski, Rev. Lawrence, en- 
tered land, Sherman County, 
Nebr., 84 

Sroczynski, Mary, wife of Joseph 
Barzynski, Sr., and mother of 
John Barzynski, 82 

Standard Cyclopedia, Joseph G. 
Masters contributor to, 6 

Standard Oil Co., 40, 231, 232 

Standing Rock Agency, N. Dak. 
(also known as Grand River 
Agency, No. 2), 145, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 159, 160, 162, 163n, 
164, 166, 169, 172 

Standing Soldier, 162 

Stansbury, Howard, 5, 14, 15n. 
21, 25 

Stanton County, Nebr., 128 

State Association of County Farm 
Bureaus (Nebraska), 209 
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State Railway Commission—Ne- 
braska, powers defined in con- 
stitutional amendment, 29; re- 
sistance of railroads to orders 
of, 29-30; orders of, upheld 
Supreme’ Court of Nebraska, 
jurisdiction over changes in 
railroad service, 32; o poont 
early attempts to curtai 
road service, 34; proceeded a 
tiously in railroad curtailment, 
35-39 

Steele, John, 8n, 21, 26 

—— City, Nebr., 105, 113, 119, 
121 


Stegner, Wallace, Beyond the Hun- 
dredth Meridian: John Wesley 
Powell and the Second Co 
of the West, reviewed, 133-1 

Stephan, S. Dak., 166 

Sterling, E. W., review by 217-218 

Steuer, Father, 89 

Stories of the Far West, by Joseph 
G. Masters, 69 

Story, Mr., Great Nemaha Agency, 
201, 202, 274, 275, 278 

Stout, Hosea, 43n, 45n, 47, 5ln, 
52n, 53n 

The Stranger, drama performed 
in Omaha, 1863, 98 

Street, Franklin, 6, 21, 26 

Stuart, Robert, 4, 25 

Sublette, William, founder of Ft. 
Laramie, 5 

Sugar Grove School, Harvey 
County, Kan., 58 

Sully, General Alfred H., 

< oe branch, C. & N. Ww. 4 R., 


wr Court, Nebraska, 30; U. 


Svoboda, CW eueer settler, 
Howard County, N ebr., 84 

Swanson, John, 181n 

Sweetwater River, 2, 18, 19 

Swezey, Prof., Doane College, 118 

Sydenham, Moses, 22, 26 

— Glowna, Warsaw, Poland, 


Szulak, Rev. Francis, 84 


Taber, Mrs. Virginia, 
ter of John Barzynski 
Taft, Robert, 26 
Talmage-Weeping Water branch, 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 35, 36 
The Taming of the Shrew, per- 
formed in Omaha, 1867, 1 


ddaugh- 
89 
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Tariff, considered detrimental to 
farmer by Norris, 174; Smoot- 
Hawley bill, 179 

Taylor, H. G., chairman of Ne- 
braska State Railway Commis- 
sion, 1922, 35 

Teachers, Omaha Central High 
School, 1915-1939, 62 

Teagarden, Sam W., 178n 

Technical High School, Omaha, 


69 
Tefft, Carl, Avoca, Nebr., 211 
Telafus, Dr. John, entered land, 
Sherman County, Nebr., 84 
Templeton, Fay, actress, 99 
Templeton, John, actor and man- 
ager of theatrical troupe, 98-99 
Templeton and Co., theatrical 
1808S ee in Omaha, 


1863 

a ,’ name given to Chim- 
ney Rock by the Indians, 7 

Textor, Lucy, 143n, 144n, 157n 

Thayer, Gen. J. M., 

“Theatrical Entertainment in 
Early Omaha,” by Robert D. 
Harper, 93-104 

Theatrical entertainment, Omaha, 
1857-1867: sporadic activity in 
this decade, 93; theatrical en- 
tertainment in early 
furnished by itinerant third- or 
fourth-rate traveling troupes, 


94; first theatrical ormance 
at Armstrong & Clark’s store 
room, May 28, 1857, 94-95; 


Library Association furthered 
intellectual and cultural life, 
1857-1860, 95-96; Courthouse 
and Herndon House, first sizable 
structures to be utilized regu- 
larly for public entertainment, 
completed 1858, 96; traveling 
musical and variety shows, 
1850’s, 96; performance by Julia 
Dean Hayne 1860, reported by 
Byron eed, 96- 97; Wells’ 
Minstrels and popularity of 
minstrel shows, if 1-1862, 97- 
98; Templeton and Co. pre- 
sented dramas, 1863, 98-99; ~ 
tertainers appearing in 

1865, 99; first attempt to a 
lish permanent theatre b — 
nezer Dallow, 1865, 99-1 

successful theatrical wonteen 
100-101; Omaha’s first large and 
well equip public con- 
structed, 1866, foi- 102; Shakes- 
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earian readings by Harry 
ichmond, 102; J. S. Potter, 

manager of Waiter Bray’s The- 
atrical and Opera Troupe, 
brought to Omaha best drama 
of territorial eriod, 1866-1867, 
102-104; Omaha’s first perma- 
nent theatre, the Academy of 
Music, opened 1867 by theatrical 
company from St. Louis under 
direction of Henry Corri, 104 

Thies, Elizabeth Hughes, 7n, 26 

“The Third American Revolution,” 
by John D. Hicks, 227-245 

Third American Revolution: First 
American Revolution largely 
political, 227; economic nature 
of Second American Revolution, 
227; Third American Revolu- 
tion social in nature, aimed at 
creation of classless society, 
with no underprivileged, 227- 
228; population changes, U. S., 
1900-1950, 228-231; transforma- 
tion of business life, 1900-1950, 
231-233; importance of labor 
and public relations, 233-234; 
dangers in control of govern- 
ment by business, 234-235; poor 
conditions of working classes, 
1900, contrasted with prosper- 
ous conditions, 1950, 235-237; 
development of classless society, 
237; improved status of Negro, 
238-240; equality of sexes, 240- 
241; expansion of higher educa- 
tion, 241-243; increased recrea- 
tion, 241-243; greater interest 
in fine arts, 243-244; scientific 
contributions of U. S., 244; sig- 
nificance of Third American 
Revolution, 244-245. 

Thompson, Mr., 86 

Thompson, Mr., Great Nemaha 
Agency, 265 

Thornton, J. Quinn, 6, 13, 20, 26 

Three Tribes (Mandan, Arickaree, 
River Gros Ventres), 141, 143, 
148, 150, 151, 159n, 170 

Thwaites, R. G., 124n, 126n 

Tiflis, Russia, 84 

Timber Culture Act, 87 

Tinker, Mr., blacksmith for Iowa 
Indians, 199, 262, 263, 266, 272 

Todd County, S. Dak., 127 

Touzalin, E. General Land 
Agent, 86, 87 

Townsend, Adj. Gen. E. D., 146n 
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Traces de Jacques Machey, 1796, 
ee on early map of West, 
Trade goods, Great Nemaha 
saa 1847-1848, 186-204, 255- 


Traders, see Indian trading post 

Tragedy Strikes at Wounded 
Knee, by Will H. Spindler, re- 
viewed, 308-309 

Transportation Act of 1920, 31 

Treaty of 1868 with Plains Indians, 
145-152, 164, 170 

Treaty . Fort Laramie, 1851, 142; 

Tromble, Dan, graduate Doane 
College, 1877, 120 

Trottman, Nelson, 28n 

Tucker, Charles A., Lincoln, de- 
ceased, 302 

Tucker, Sara Jones, 124n 

Tulsa, Indian Territory, Joseph G. 
Masters —— of 
schools, 1906, 61, 

Turnbull, Thomas, 2 

Tuttle, Charles M., 17, 22, 26 

Twain, Mark, 3 

Twentieth Century Fund, 244 

Two Kettle Band of Teton Sioux, 
142, 144n 


Udell, John, 21 

Union Pacific R.R., 3; first rail- 
road constructed in Nebraska, 
28, 29; political power of, re- 
duced effectiveness of state 
regulation of railroads, 29; an- 
nual report of president in 1922 
reflected growing competition 
of motor vehicles, 33; one of two 
major railroads in Nebraska to 
weather depression, 41; opera- 
tion of Diesel-powered “City” 
streamliners in 1930's, 42 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 208 

U. S. Geological Survey, 1, 9, 26 

at States Steel Corporation, 

University of Chicago, 59; Joseph 
G. Masters received Ph. B. 
| aaa and A. M. (1915) from, 


University of Pennsylvania, 64 

Updike, Nelson B., 175 

Upper Platte River, 128 

Upper Yanktonai, Band of Dakota 
Sioux, 143 
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Utah War of 1858-59, 3 
Utley, Robert M., 144n 


Valentine, Nebr., 126 

Valley County, Nebr., 81, 84 

Vaughan, Thomas H., Guide Rock, 
deceased, 302 


Vaughn, Col., Great Nemaha 
Agency, 255-279 

Vesser, ——, Great Nemaha Agen- 
cy, 1848, 274 


Vial, Pedro, visited Pawnees in 
1795, 128 

Villasur, Pedro de, 123 

Virginia City, Mont., 142 

Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 
cited, 125 


Wade, Mason, 5n, 26 

Wadsworth, W., 6, 15, 16n, 21, 26 

Walhalla, S. C., 110 

Walker, Lucy, wife of Heber C. 
Kimball, 50 

Walter Bray’s Theatrical and 
Opera Troupe, appeared in 
Omaha, 1866-1867, 102-104 

Walton, Kan., 57 

War Finance Corporation, 176 

Ware, Capt. Eugene F., 6n, 7, 26 

Ware, Joseph E., 21, 26 

Washington Monument, Chimney 
Rock compared to, 8, 12 

Wathena, Kan., founded by Ben- 
jamin Harding, 184; 185; 202n 

Watkins, Albert, 2n, 25, 26 

Wedel, Waldo R., 125n; review by, 
214-216 

Welch, G. B., 176n 

Wellington Testimonial, Chimney 
Rock compared to, 14 

Wellman, Paul L., 143n 

Wells, Mr., 187 

Wells and Co., 195 

Wells’ Minstrels, 98 

Welsh, William, 156 

Wesierski, Julia, 88 

Westport, Mo., 4, 18 

Whetstone Agency, 146, 147, 149; 
No. 1, S. Dak., 172; Agencies, 
Nebr., 172 

Whetstone Creek, 146 

Whipple, Bishop H. B., 156 

White, Elijah, 12, 20, 22 

White, William Allen, 60 

White Cloud, Chief of Iowa In- 
dians, Great Nemaha Agency, 
185, 188, 196, 257, 263, 269 

Whitney, Horace K., 50 
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Whitney, Sarah Ann, wife of 
Heber C. Kimball, 50 

Wiara i Ojczyzna, Polish publica- 
tion, Chicago, 90 

Wight, Mr., actor, 94, 95 

“Wigwam,” name given to Chim- 
ney Rock by Indians, 7 

Wilburton, Indian Territory, Jo- 
seph G. Masters, Superintend- 
ent of Schools at, 61 

Wild geese, Harvey Co., 
1880, 57 

Wildlife, Jefferson County, Nebr., 
+? description of, 109, 117- 
11 

Wilkinson, J. A., 22 

Wilkowzewski, Bronislava Vir- 
ginia, married John Barzynski, 
1880, 87 

Wilkowzewski, Edward, father of 
Mrs. John Barzynski, 87; ac- 
count of death, 88-89 

Wilkowzewski, Romualda, mother 
of Mrs. John Barzynski, 87 

Williams, Joseph, 20, 26 

Williamson, Rev. John P., mis- 
sionary on Yankton Reserva- 
tion, 165 

Williamson, Dr. T. S., missionary 
to Santee Sioux, 165 

Winnebago, tribe of Indians, 141, 
149, 150, 163n, 164, 166 

Winnebago Agency, 150, 169n, 170; 
Nos. 1 & 2, Nebr., 172 

Winsch, Dr., 264 

Winter, William H., 20, 24 

Winter Quarters, Nebr., camp life, 
practical problems faced by 
Mormons after decision to es- 
tablish Winter Quarters, 43; 
shortage of food, 43-45; diseases, 
45-47; social life and entertain- 
ment, 47-48; religious activities, 
48-49; education, 49-50; polyga- 
my, 50; relations of Mormons at 
with Indians, 50-53 

“Winter Quarters, Nebraska, 1846- 
1848—Aspects of Camp Life,” 
by Ernest Widtsoe Shumway, 
43-53 

Wisconsin Historical Society, 7 

Wislizenus, F. A., 5, 26 

Wistar, Isaac, 21, 26 

Wolf Chief, 159n 

Wolf, Indian, Great Nemaha 
Agency, 272 

Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, 157 

Woodruff, K. Brent, 166n 


Kan., 
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Woodward, Thomas, 8n, 21, 25, 26 
Woolley, Lell Hawley, 8n, 21, 26 
Woolworth, J. M., 96 

W. P.A. Supervisor of Education, 
Omaha, Joseph G. Masters, 
1940-1 942, 

Working classes, U. rr et 
conditions of, 1900. 19 
235-237 

Wyeth, Nathaniel J., 5, 10, 20, 26 

Wynot branch C., St. P ,M.&O. 

.R., 37, 38 
Wynot’ Tribune, cited 39, 40 
“eens, University of, Library, 


Errata, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 (1955), 
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Yankton Agency, S. Dak., 141, 165, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 172 

Yankton, division of Dakota 
Sioux, 141, 143, 148, 151, 165, 166 

Yanktonai, division of Dakota 
Sioux, 142, 144n 

i. Brigham, 3, 44, 48, 49, 50, 

Young, Francis M., 143n 

Y. M. C. A., Tulsa, Okla., estab- 
lished by Joseph G. Masters, 65 

Yutan, Nebr., 36 


“Chimney Rock on the Oregon 


Trail,” by Merrill J. Mattes: Hiram M. Chittenden, 2n 
William M. Egan, 6, 6n, 23 
Woolley, Lell Hawley, 8n 
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SOCIETY 
Director.... ae James C. Olson 
Director of the Museum........ Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian .......John B. White 
Director of Education..... -Phyllis H. Winkelman 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded 
as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated cus- 
todian of all public records, documents, and other mate- 
rials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. In per- 
forming its important function, it solicits the aid of all 
public-spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to 
secure valuable records and materials now in private 
hands where they cannot long be preserved. Such rec- 
ords and materials include: 

Biographical] materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, 
account books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 
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